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ALPS BRIDE. 
A TALE, FROM THE PERSIAN. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, ESa. 


Tr was in the days of the pious Schah Omad, during whese reign, it was 
remarked, miracles never were wanting, that, among other wonders, the 
return to earth of Ali, the great Son-in-law of the Prophet, was announced 
as, at length, positively ‘and infallibly, to take place. Centuries had 
rolled away, since the death of this great man, and still his promised re- 
turn was looked for, by the Faithful, i in vain. So fondly was this expee- 
tation cherished that, ‘through each succeeding reign, a “milk-white steed 

was kept ready saddled, in the Royal stables, for his use, and a train 
of attendants, richly dressed, as for a monarch, to wait upon him. Still, 
however, the Son-in-law of the Prophet came not ;—and there arose, 
from time to time, profane and evil-minded persons, who even ventured 
to express a doubt whether he would ever come at all. 

In the reign of Omad, however, such doubters had all dis: appeared. ‘The 
Schah Lieneslf being a belie ‘ver to no common extent, it was deemed but 
loyal, in all good subjects, to believe, as mach as possible, up to the Royal 
standard. The Grand Moullah, too, a divine of much learning, had dis- 
covered a new reading in the Gefr u Giameé, which set the question re- 
specting | the time of Ali’s coming completely at rest. This Gefr u 
Giamé is the famous scroll of camel-skin which was written over, in 
mystic characters by Ali himself, and contains an account of all the 
events that are to happen in the world, from the beginning of Islamism 
to the end of time. Such a record would have been invaluable, had 
there been any one who knew how to interpret its meaning. But, un- 
fortunately, the deep truths it contains are like that seal of Mahomet, 
which is said to have lain for so any ages at the bottom of the Well of 
Aris,—precious, but undiscoverable. 

On those particular points, however, which related to the coming of Ali, 
the Grand Moullah’s new reading had made all clear and intelligible. By a 
happy mixture of the two alphabets, the Techeggi and the Agde d,* which 
had before been always kept conscientiously separate, he solved the whole 
difficulty ; and showed, that, according to the now obvious meaning of the 
Second Bab, or C hapter, of the Giafre u Giamé, the Son-in-law of the 
Prophet might be expec ‘ted almost iinmediately. 

Creat, accordingly, were the preparations, throughout Esfahan, for 
the reception of so transcendent a guest. At the Schah’s Palace, all 
that had been ever before seen of pomp and pageantry, for this holy vol 
pose, was now outshone and outdazzled. The milk- white steed, according 
to custom, stood ready saddled in the Royal stables, but with a richness of 
housings and trappings hitherto unparalle led; and not only on the poi- 
trel of massy gold that covered his breast ; but on every little boss and 
nob of his costly furniture, the new reading of the Gefru Giameé was, by 
the Grand Moullah’s orders inscribed. A band of falconers, too,—the 
Son-in-law having been known, when living, to admire that sport, —stood 
ready, in attendance night and day, with each a falcon, of the true Daurian 
breed on his hand, and the small drum, wherewith to lure the birds, at 
his girdle. Every night, too, the countless turrets and minarets of the 

* D’Herbelot, Art. Giafre u Giame. 
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city were lighted up, as for a festival ; while watchmen, on all the hills 
around, were kept looking out incessantly, as well to heaven as to earth, 
for the great Hero’s coming. 

But it was not only in such devices of homage and welcome, magnifi- 
cent, as they were, that the Schah’s zeal displayed itself. By a refine- 
ment of piety, of which there had been but one other example in 
history, he set apart for the expected visitor his only daughter, 
the beautiful Maami,—devoting her to be the bride, if not of Ali, of no 
other being. Destined thus to so high a station, already was the young 
and innocent girl made to share in all the honours of her anticipated 
bridegroom ; nor was any thing spared that art or fancy could devise, to 
invest her with a splendour worthy of the destiny that awaited her. Every 
morning as it rose, was hailed with welcome, as ushering in the Princess’s 
bridal day ; and the arrival of new presents, new dresses, marked eveby 
succeeding hour. As, in the songs of the Bard of Schiraz, the same 
beautiful thought returns again and again, in new varieties of phrase, even 
so does a young Persian maid, on her bridal day, poe every hour, 
through some fresh change of loveliness, “ another and the same.” 

And thus was it that the days of the young Maami rolled away, while 
earth, air, and ocean, were made tributary to her beauty ; the pearl, 
born of the Nisan dew, hanging its brightness round her neck, and the 
rich pheasant of the far East lending his wing to fan her brow. 

Among the ladies of Esfahan, the fate of the young bride formed, 
as easily may be supposed, the sole topic of conversation ; nor knew they 
which to envy her most, her intended husband, or her wardrobes. To be 
married to the Commander of the Faithful was, no doubt, a splendid fate ; 
but, then, to have chorees * set with the largest rubies of Badakshan—to 
have such varieties of the gold and silver brocades of Meshed, and such 
quantities of the sweet eleaya-flower essence for her hair—happy Maami! 
Every little luxury of her apartments was described and discussed ; the 
sweets burning, all day, in fire-pans of gold; the imvisible minstrels 
playing from time to time, and, as if by inspiration, following each new 
mood of her mind ; nor was it forgotten that she slept at night on those 
costly mattresses which are made at Fez, from the rese-leaves of the 
garden of the Nile. 

But, alas! amidst all these luxuries, could the heart of the young 
bride have been seen into, there would have been found far more te pity 
than to envy in her lot ;—for already was that heart cecupied by a real, 
earthly love, as innocent, but, at the same time, as passionate as ever yet 
entered into the soul of woman. ‘The very singularity of the cireum- 
stances under whiclf her attachment had been formed, were sufficient to 
fix it deeply, and for ever, in her thoughts.’ So early, indeed, is the age 
at which separation takes place between the children of different sexes 
belonging to a Harem, that her having found any one to love, since her 
heart could love, was, among the features of her strange destiny, not the 
least strange. 

However, so it was ; a young prince, the son of the Schal’s brother, 
whose gentle and almost feminine timidity of nature had led to his 
being detained within the apartments of the Harem to a much later period 
of Loyhood than was usual, was the beloved object to which her heart’s 
young sighs were given, and which now, after a separation of about two 


* Bracelets. 
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or three years, still dwelt in her memory with a freshness and brightness 
which those thoughts treasured up by innocence alone can retain, 
Though she had little hope of meeting Kaled again in this world, and her 
creed ‘forbade the presumptuous notion that she would be with him i in the 
next, yet, to her simple heart, that dream of the past seemed sufficient to 
throw ‘alight over the future ; nor did she know, indeed, or wish for, any 
greater pleasure, present or to come, than to sit lene i in her kiosk, beside 
the fountain, and think of Kaled. 

The announcement to her, therefore, of this strange mystery—this 
husband who was, they said, expected out of the clouds to wed her, fell 
on her ear more like mutterings of some frightful dream, than as waking 
words spoken by real people. Asthe ceremonies, of which “wn was now m: ade 
the object, wenton, her only relief from the vague fears they awakened, 
was in the persuasion that they might form a part of some religions rite, of 
which she understood not the meaning; though, at times, fearful bodings 
came over her that some dread sacrifice was at hand, of which, like the 
Betrothed Vi irgin of the Nile, she was to be the adorne d victim. ‘The 
only interval she had of repose from these appre he sions was when, left 
to herself, at night, she lay on her mattress of rose-leaves from the Garden 
of the Nile, and instead of dreaming there, as the ladies of Esfahan sup- 
posed, of her future glories as Bride of the Commander of the Faithful, 
her fond fancy wandered back to the time when, in the Gardens of the 
Summe r Palace, among the fountains, she used, with her cousin, to pass 
days of such calin delight—painting, as he sat beside her, landscapes on 


jasmine leaves, or chacing with him the blue butterilies ull the sun went 


down. 

While such was the mood in which poor Maami awaited her doom, 
by the Schah himself the event was looked forward to with far other eyes. 
‘lo be Father-in-law to the Son-in-law of the Prophet was the very species 
of relationship, which, taken both tempor: ally and spiritually, was the 
most calculated to enchant him; and it was remarked that, ever since 
he had marked out for himself this semi-celestial connexion, his beard 
was deeply tinged with henna, in imitation of the | vyophet. Observing with 
surprise and regret the entire apathy of his daughter on the subject, he 
took pains, by picturing to her all the glories of Ali, his heroism, his 
be ‘auty, to elevate her mind to a pitch worthy of such a lofty destiny ; 
reading over to her, for this purpose, all the learned observations whieh 
the Commentators on the 76th chapter of the Koran have written, and 
which over the lids of the weary maiden, fell like poppy dews. 

With the same motive all those poems, in Ali’s praise, which are written 
round the galleries of Abbas’s tomb, in letters of gold, were, by the 
Schah’'s orders, transcribed for his daughter’s perusal ; and, in‘a book 
beautiful as that, which contains the Loves of Joseph and Auleika,* were 
laid on her table. The power of the hero’s renowned sword, Sulfakhar, 
the splendour of his heron-tuft and the surpassing beauty of his eyes,—such 
are the never-ending themes of these poems, of which the fo! lowing is all 
that the young Maami could find paticnee to read. 


“The poem of Joseph and Zuleica, in the public library at Oxford, is perhay 
the most beautiful m: nuscript in the world ; the margins of every page are gilt, ane 
adorned with garlands of flowers.’— Sw W. Jones, Catalogue of Persian books. 
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THE PAINTER’S DREAM. 


As calm, by the tomb of Ali, dream’d 
A Painter once, before his eyes, 

Sudden the shade of that Hero seemed, 
Like a being, born of Light, to rise. 


All arm’d he stood, and sternly bright 
As, on Ohod's field, he bore his brow, 

With that heron plume, before whose light 
The Lords of the earth are proud to bow ;— 


And the two-edg’d sword, as erst it flamed 
From rank to rank, the Battle’s Star; 
While foes, as fleet they fled, exclaimed 
“ There never was sword like Sulfakhar !’’ * 


But the eyes,—the eyes,—the matchless eyes, — 
So sudden a light from their black orbs broke, 
Like dawn, at once, out of midnight skies, 
That the sleeper, dazzled, amazed, awoke! 
per, ’ 


Quick, quick, the pallet, inspired he took, 
And, if ever the race of mortal men 

Had a chance of knowing what Ali’s look 
Could be, in its might of fire, ‘twas then! 


Like magic, beneath the Painter’s touch, 
Upkindled to life each manly grace ; 

But the eyes, the eyes—O far too much 
Was the task for earth such eyes to trace. 


Better that they were veiled, or blind, 

So Fancy, at least, might wander free, 
Leaving all future woman-kind 

To dream what eyes so bright must be ! 


Vividly, then,—as memory, true 
To that fresh dream, retrac’d it all,— 
The brow, the figure, the garb he drew, 
But over those eyes a veil let fall. 


Nor ever, from that recorded day, 

Have the Muse of Painting’s warmest dyes, 
Or the Muse of Poesy’s boldest lay 

Ventured to picture Ali’s eyes. 


Had the young bride’s heart been less deeply pre-oceupied, such an 
account of her intended husband's eves would, at least, have piqued curi- 
osity; but, as it was, she laid down the book, abstractedly, with a sigh, 
and calling to a faithful female attendant who had, from her childhood, 
waited upon her, desired that she would sing to her that sweet love-song 


— her cousin Kaled used playfully to address to her in their happy 
days. 


ee There is no sword like to Sulfakhar ” 
written round the galleries of Abbas’s Tomb 


‘"—from one of the Elegies, or Songs, 
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GAZEL. 


Haste, Maami, the spring is nigh, 
Already, in th’ unopened flowers 

That sleep around us, Fancy’s eye 
Can see the blush of future bowers ; 

And joy it brings to thee and me, 

My own beloved Maami! 


The streamlet, frozen on its way, 

To feed the marble Founts of Kings, 
Now, loosen’d by the vernal ray, 

Upon its path exulting springs, 
As doth this bounding heart to thee, 
My ever blissful Maami! 


; 


Such bright hours were not made to stay 
Enough if they a while remain ; 

Like lrem’s bowers,* that fade away, 
From time to time, and come again. 

And life shall all one Irem be 

For us, my gentle Maami. 


© haste, for this impatient heart 
Is like the rose in Yemen's vale, 
That rends its inmost leaves apart 
With passion for the nightingale ; 
So languishes this soul for thee, 
My bright and blushing Maami ! 


In the mean while, time went on; the milk-white steed and the 
falconers were relieved, day and night; the watchmen upon the hills 
kept constantly on the alert; every evening new devices of illumination 
were invented ; and seven times a day was the toilet of the young bride 
performed by tire-women, of inventive fancy, who, like those of the 
Princess Mherbanou, “ washed their hands seven times in rose-water,” 
preparatory to each toilet. Day after day was this routine of magnificence 
carried on ;—the treasury of the descendants of Abbas groaned under 
the expense, and still the Son-in-law of the Prophet gave no signs of 
coming. The grand Moullah began to tremble for the — of his 
new reading ; the Schah fancied that it was all owing to his not having 
put henna enough on his beard ; and the tribe of doubters, who had been 
for some time silent, now ventured sarcastically to hint that, as Ali was 
“the Lord of Time,”t doubtless he would take his own time in coming. 

In short, the chances seemed all in favour of poor Maaii’s escape, 
from both the honour and horror of this preternatural marriage, when, 
one morning, to the confusion of the doubters, and the utter astonish. 
ment even of those who had pretended most confidently to expect such 
an event, it was announced at day-break, from all the minarets of 
Esfahan, with beating of gongs and clashing of cymbals, that the Great 


* The “ Rose-garden of Irem,” the Paradise of the Persians, which they believe 
re-appears on earth, from time to time. 
t One of the titles given to Ali. 
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Ali had, on the preceding night, appeared to the Faithful, and was, at 
that moment, saying his prayers in the great. Porphyry ¢ hapel, ad- 
joining to the Tombs of the Royal Schalis. Phe first impulse of the 
public mind was, naturally, a little feeling of disappointment, at the 
quiet and unostentatious manner in which this great arrival had been 
performed ;—a descent from the clouds, in a chariot of fire, having been 
the very least that was expected. The important fact, however, that 
the Commander had actually arrived, and the curiosity to know all par- 
ticulars, soon absorbed every other consideration ; and the exact circum- 
stances, as detailed by the Court authorities, were as follows. 

On the preceding evening, had been celebrated what the Moslems call 
the Anniversary of the Sacrifice, from its being the day on which the 
Pilgrims at Mecca slay the victims in the Valley of Mina; and, asa 
part of the ceremonies usual on this sacred occasion, it was required 
that flambeaux should be kept lighted all night, in the great Porphyry 
Chapel, and that a certain number of Moullahs, or Doctors of the Law, 
should watch and pray there till morning. In compliance with this 
ancient custom, these reverend personages, who had, of late years, re- 
duced the number of lighted flambeaux considerably, for the double pur- 
pose of adding to their perquisites and keeping their slumbers undisturbed, 
composed themselves solemnly to sleep, before their sandal-wood reading- 
desks, with all the pomp and accustomed gravity becoming their high 
stations, 

They had not long, however, been performing this duty, when 
a loud crash, as if of bursting armour, startled them all from their 
cushions ; and, at the same moment, a voice, strong as that of the iron- 
bodied Isfendiar, rung through the Chapel. What the language was in 
which the voice articulated, none of them, at the time, knew; but a Doc- 
tor, more learned than the rest, had since pronounced it to be the ancient 
Guebrish ; and the name “ Ali” was distinctly audible among the sounds, 
For the nerves of the greater number of these Doctors this burst of Gue- 
brish was quite sufficient; nor did they wait, indeed, for any thing further, 
but, overturning their sandal-wood reading-desks, and scattering, to right 
and left, the Books of the Law, they fled precipitately, without once look- 
ing behind them, from the Chapel. One or two of the party, somewhat 
more self-possessed, ventured to cast a vague glance, before they started, 
towards the corner from whence these awful sounds proceeded, and there 
saw, by the dim light, a tall, heroic form, with a sword massy and bright, 
like the ever-lustrous Sulfakhar, and a turban bearing on its front such 
a cluster of radiance as could be no other than the heron-tuft of the 
great Ali himself. 

Having taking this one look, the reverend Doctors were, with all 
speed, hastening out of the presence, when they found themselves ar- 
rested by the sound of that unearthly Voice, and, not daring again to 
look back, stood trembling, while it commanded ,—speaking this time, 
as it appeared, in very intelligible Persian,—that “ the maiden, whoever 
she might be, selected to become the Bride of Ali, should, on the follow- 
ing evening, at night-fall, come, alone, to the Royal Tombs to meet 
him.” 5 

Such, in substance, was the intelligence which, on that memorable 
morning, was, by the Schah’s orders, communicated to his affectionate 
subjects, respecting an event so interesting to the whole Musselman 
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world. Nothing further, of moment, transpired in the course of the 
day—no other eyes, but those mentioned, having caught a glimpse of 
the Son-in-law ;—and as it was supposed, from this seclusion, to be 
the Illustrious Visitant’s wish to devote the first day of his arrival to 
prayer and meditation, guards were placed, at a respectful distance, all 
day, round the Chapel and the Tombs, to keep off all intruders who 
might, from curiosity or zeal, incroach wpon his privacy. 

But, in the midst of all this excitement and wonder, who shall de- 
scribe the feelings of poor Maami? So long had she been kept in dread- 
ful expectation of such an event, that apprehension had, at last, begun 
to wear itself out; and, in the struggle between her natural cheerfulness 
and the bodings that sometimes crossed her, a mood of mind was pro- 
duced, half sunny, half shadowy, in which—like the eyes of those who 
wander through forest-paths at noon—her reason had become be- 
wildered. It even seemed to her, at moments, that she was but the 
Princess of some Fairy Tale,—herself and all around her mere creations 
of fancy,—and that all, therefore, would, according to custom, end hap- 
pily at lust. But from this delusion she was now awakened,—awakened 
to the tvo dreadful certainty, that the catastrophe of her strange fate had 
at length arrived, and that she was to be, that very night, married to a 
man dead since the year of the Hegira 32 ! 

Had even her education in Hagiology been properly attended to, 
she would have known better how to appreciate such a family con- 
nexion ;—the race of Ali having given more Saints to the Moslem 
calendar than any other in the whole range of Persian heraldry, and 
the cities of Com and Cashan being crowded with their shrines. But 
the young Princess knew little of these matters ; and would have pre- 
ferred one more summer, with her sweet cousin, at the pleasant Palace 
wmong the mountains, to a whole century passed in company with the 
most illustrious Dead of Islamisin. 

In her despair,—though but too well kuowing how obstinate was her 
revered parent, in all matters of religion,—she flung herself at his feet ; 
entreating that le would yet save her from this dreaded doom, and sub- 
stitute any other young lady of Esfahan in her place. ‘There were 
numbers, she knew, among the noblest born of the court, who envied her 
good fortune ; and, as it was evident, from the language of the Great 
Commander's message, that he knew not—perhaps cared not—who was 
to be his bride, let lots, she said, be cast among all who were ambitious 
of such an honour, and with delight would she herself surrender to the 
happy winner not only her sublime husband, but even her best Badakshan 
rubies, her most precious silks of Ghilan, and her relays of forty-nine 
tire-women (seven for every day in the week) into the bargain. ‘The 
pious Schah was, as might be expected, inexorable,—such a son-in-law 
being a prize not so easily to be relinquished ; and the only indulgence 
her tears and entreaties could wring from him was, that she should not, 
according to the strict letter of the bridegroom’s commands, go alone 
to meet him, but that her faithful attendant, Haluta, should be allowed to 
accompany her. aw 

The evening now approached, and all Esfahan sparkled with festivity. 
The Workers of Five and of Light were every where in activity, and new 
miracles of their art broke out on all sides. {In addition to former de- 
vices, the great streets and squares were all hung with illuminated strips, 
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or sashes, of taffeta, on each of which was written some verse of the 
Koran, so that, (as was said by a court poet who described the scene,) 
“ the Sacred Book might be read entire as you walked the streets, and 
it seemed as if the angel Gabriel had, a second time, brought down the 
Koran in characters of light.” * 

In mournful contrast to all this gaiety was the slow melancholy pro- 
cession which, as soon as night began to fall, conducted the young 
bride and her attendant to the unlighted precincts of the Garden of the 
Tombs. From the unostentatious manner in which the great Com- 
mander had himself made his appearance, and the solemn character 
of the place where he had appointed to meet his Bride, it was con- 
cluded that all ceremonies partaking of aught but the same simple 
solemnity should be avoided. Accordingly, preceded by the grand 
Moullah, and about half-a-dozen Doctors of the Law, bearing among 
them, on a large cushion of velvet and gold, the original camel-skin 
manuscript of the Gefr u Giamé, the young princess, in a neh mo- 
hafla, or Tice fullowed closely by her faithful attendant in another, was 
conducted, slowly and silently, to the entrance of that place of melancholy 
grandeur, where, in their tombs ef white marble, the princes of the race 
of Abbas repose. 

Here, descending from her mohaffa, it was with difficulty the almost 
fainting Princess could be supported, while the Grand Moullah, after pro- 
nouncing over her a short prayer, in which he hailed her “ Bride of Ali,” 
opened the small silver portal that led into the Garden of the Tombs, 
and then closed it again upon her and her attendant—as they shuddering 
thought—for ever. Under any other circumstances, the calm silence of 
this cemetery, unbroken but by the rustling sound of the doves in the 
cypress-trees, would have been to the royal maicen a relief, after the 
life of ceremony she had been leading. But now, her heart sunk within 
her as she entered it, and unable to advance another step from the 
threshold, she stood, with her eves fixed on the ground, not daring lo 
look further. 

At length, the continued stillness, and a few cheering words from her 
companion, having somewhat calmed her fears, and made her feel that 
she was not entirely deserted,—she raised her eyes to the scene betore 
her, and nothing could look more assuringly tranquil. The moon was 
just rising, and her light, mingling with that of the lamps which hung 
dimly from the railing that surrounded the tombs, produced between 
them, that sort of pale and twilight glimmer, in which the Dead, in their 
middle state, may be supposed to sleep. Though still trembling all 
over, already was the young maiden beginning to be soothed into a 
feeling of security by the unliving stillness around; when, suddeuly, 
her eyes grew fixed with horrer, and she recoiled, shuddering, against 
the portal. On looking towards one of the larger tombs, she had seen 
something in its shadow move like life; and, as she gazed, an armed 
figure became slowly visible. For a second or two, it stood darkly in 
the moonlhight,—and how was fast approaching her. In an agony of 
fear, she seized convulsively the arm of her attendant, and uttering a 
faint, smothered shriek, sunk senseless on the par ement. : 

\ hile thus, in the Garden of the Tombs, this painful scene Was 


* See the Persian Tales. 
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taking place, in every other part of Esfahan rejoicing and revelry were 
at their height; uor was it tll the sun shone on the gay streamers of the 
barges on the Zanderuth,* that Sleep could find, in that whole city, one 
willing votary. All parted, too, with the anticipation that the sue- 
ceeding evening’s gaieties would be celebrated with even still more 
sple ndour and elory , as the great Mortis Ali himself, thrice blessed and 
twice son-in- law, would, with his young bride, be present to grace the 
festival. 

At a respectful hour in the morning, the Grand Moullah, and his 
reverend brethren, were duly in waiting at the silver portal of the Garden 
of the Tombs. They found all closed and tranquil as it had been left 
the night before—neither the Commander of the Faithful nor his Bride 
had given any signs of stirring. Hour after hour did these holy person- 
ages Wait at that portal, holding the cushion with the sacred camel-skin 
reverently uplifted ; but neither the Commander of the Faithful nor his 
Bride yet made hel ‘ir appearance. All this time, too, couriers mounted 
on fleet Arab b: arbs, were, every ten minutes, flying off to the Schah’s 
palace for orders. 

In this perplexing state of suspense was the day passing away, all 
the affairs of Church and State kept completely at a stand- still—the 
milk-white steed pawing the air—the falconers ready with their drums— 
and all Esfahan on tiptoe, to see the Ilustrious Str: uger. At length, 
towards evening, a Council was held by the Schah, at which all the 
most learned of his Counsellors having delivered their opinions, it was 
decided unanimously by the Schah himself that, without any offence to 
piety, the Grand Moullah might be deputed to wait on the secluded 
Hero, and invite him to “ shed the light of his heron-tuft over the long- 
ing eyes of his Faithful.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, a few minutes after sunset, just as the 
voices from the minarets were, one by one, dying away, this great Func- 
tionary of the Church proceeded on his imports ant mission—not a little 
vratitied that his success in predictions and new readings should have 
been rewarded b y an ap pointment so re sponsible and so dignified. With 
a few of the most eminent Doctors of the Law in his train, he repaired, 
in due pomp, to the Garden of the Tombs, and under the awful e xpecta- 
tion of being dazzled, on their entrance, by the much-sung eyes of the 
“ Distributor of Lights and Graces,”’+ opened the Grand Portal. ‘To 
their astonishment, they found all within silent and solitary—the tombs, 
the oratories, the beds of sweet-smelling herbs—all mute and motionless, 
as if life was there unknown. [In vain did they pause to listen, nolepallle 
knowing that the smailest whisper of that voice which had already 
startled the nerves of some of their fraternity, would be audible. But 
not a sound was stirring ;—even the doves, in their high nests seemed 
breathless, and nothing was heard but the din of the distant city alread y 
murmuring at the de lay of the expected guest. 


*® The name of the river that runs through the city. 

+ In the vear of the Hegira 366, or of Christ 976, there was created by Adadoo- 
dawla, the second Prince, or Sultan of Buiyhah, a superb monument on the spot 
where Ali was interred. which is called by the Persians Konbud Faid al Anwar, that 
is, ** the Dome of the Distributor of Lights and Graces.” ‘Modern Universal 
thistory,” vol. i. 
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« Wonderful !” muttered the Grand Moullah to himself, as he walked 
anxiously among the cypress-trees, expecting, every moment, to Ineet 
some vestige of the Great Unseen—some sign, like that of the Shining 
Hand,* put forth from the dark leaves. But no such sign was given ; and 
the only trace they could find of life in that region, was a slight im- 

yression on one of the beds of sweet basil, among the tombs, as if some 
lieht Peri form had been seated among its leaves ; while, on the gravel- 
walk near, lay a dried leaf of jasmine, on which some faint lines of 
drawing still were visible, and a paper scrawled over with a few indifferent 
verses, beginning 

“ Haste, Maami, the Spring is nigh.” 


From that day to the present, nothing further has ever been known, 
respecting either the Son-in-law, his fair Bride, or the faithful Haluta. 
The Schah, though deprived of his daughter, and disappointed of the 
pleasure of showing off, as Father-in-law, was somewhat comforted by a 
decision of a Grand Council of Moullahs which pronounced that the 
iniracle of Ali’s coming had been accomplished in his reign; and that as 
on the Hero's first disappearance from earth, he had been accompanied 
by his favourite camel,+ so, on this occasion, he had taken up with him 
the Schah’s daughter and her faithful waiting-woman. 

Among the doubters, indeed, there was a story current, which pro- 
fessed to be the true history of the transaction, and according to which, 
the pretended Ali was no other than the Princess's cousin, young Kaled, 
who having lately, as it was known, returned from the wars on the Cas- 
ian, had taken advantage of the expectation of Ali’s coming, to possess 
Limeelf of a treasure which both rane and nature seemed to have 
destined for him. It was even added, that the retreat of the young fugi- 
tives was known, and that they were then living, secluded, in a small 
fairy mansion which they had built on the shores of the blue Lake of 
Shahee, { after the model of the Schah’s Summer Palace among the 
mountains, 


* The Yed Bieza.—See the Bahardanush. 

+ “* When Mortis Ali died, there came a Holy Prophet, who gave them warning 
that shortly there would come a white camel, upon the which he charged them to lay 
the body and sword of M. Ali, and to suffer the camel to carry it whither he would. 
The which being performed, the said camel carried the sword and body of M. Ali 
unto the sea-side, and the camel going a good way into the sea, was with the body 
and sword of M. Ali, taken up into heaven ;—for whose return they have long looked 
in Persia.” —Geffrey Ducket’s Observation, in Hakluyt, . “ 

+ “ The delightful Lake of Shahee.... its western extremities terminated by a 
stupendous chain of mountains, whose snowy summits softened by the haze, con- 
trasted admirably with the light azure of the Lake.”—Morier’s Travels. 











THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


‘Tne annalist of the year 1832 has the painful task of recording the deaths 
of many great luminaries of the eventful age in which we live. We 
have lost our Goethe, our Cuvier, our Mackintosh, and our Bentham. 
We call those great men ours because their names are not the property 
of one country—they are the property and the pride of mankind ; and 
when the hundreds of millions now inhabiting the globe shall have gone 
to sleep with their fathers, the spirits of such men will continue to 
shed benignant influence over their species. Their scientific writings 
will uphold science, and their public writings will show the edifice of our 
public policy in its present form. ‘They will lay bare before the world’s 
eyes the defects and deformities of our social architecture—unsuitable 
as itis to the wants of our age and irreconcileable with the demands 
of progressive intellect. Such was the great aim of the illustrious cha- 
racter to whose memory these few lines are devoted, 

A sufficient life of Sir James Mackintosh will no doubt be sooner or 
later produced. His country would suffer doubly in losing him, if such 
a life were not one day to come forth. In the mean time it might seem 
superfluous, or even impertinent, to offer our present notice of him, if 
it were not taken into consideration that, as the public grief for him is 
great and recent, we may be forgiven for bringing forward his name in 
a general and desultory manner, if it were for no other purpose than to 
show our sense of his merits, and our sympathy with the feelings of 
those around us. 

Sir James MackintTosu, who died a member of the Privy Council of 
Great Britain—who was the supporter of his country’s rights, and who 
was the constant advocate of the cause of oppressed nations in the British 
Parliament ;—Sir James Mackintosh, who was the successor of Sir William 
Jones in founding a temple of Science and of Art in one of the great 
divisions of our eastern empire, was born in Morayshire, North Britain, 
on the 24th of October, 1765. He was descended from an old Scottish 
clan, who during the troubles in 1745 were divided into two parties ; 
one of them followed the Pretender's fortunes, the other sat quietly upon 
their estates. Of the latter party was Sir James Mackintosh’s father, who 
was an officer in the British army. He served some campaigns in Ger- 
many, and for a long time lay in the garrison of Gibraltar. During his 
absence the education of his son, destined to be so illustrious, was con- 
ducted at Fortrose, where he received the first elements of his classical 
knowledge. From thence he was sent to the university of Aberdeen. 
There he distinguished himself by his proficiency in Greek and mathe- 
matics; and from thence again, by the assistance of his aunt, for his father 
had very limited means, he was forwarded to finish his studies at the 
college of Edinburgh. 

At the university of Edinburgh he studied and took a degree of medi- 
cine; but it appears that he devoted himself there more to moral than 
to strictly scientific pursuits ; for we find that amoung the friends whom he 
acquired in the northern capital, the chief were Adam Smith and the Karl 
of Buchan, brother of Lord Erskine. He took his degree of medicine at 
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Edinburgh in 1787. The subject of his thesis was de detione Musculari. 
Immediately afterwards he came to London ; but it would appear with no 
great zeal to pursue his fortune as a medical man, for he applied himself 
afresh to his favourite studies of political and moral philosophy. The 
first illness of George ILI. in 1788, gave him an opportunity of making 
himself known to the public by a pamphlet on the Regency Question, 
He zealously defended the constitutional right of the heir apparent to 
succeed his father in the royal power under existing circumstances. But 
the theory of Pitt on this subject triumphed over that of Fox, and the 
first political essay of our literary hero shared the fate of the cause which 
he defended. 

Mr. Mackintosh now determined to follow the law as a profession, and 
entered himself of the Inns of Court. A very short time afterwards he 
went to Leyden, where he made the acquaintance of the principal literati 
of that university, and proceeded from thence to Liege, where he was an 
eye-witness of the memorable contest between the Prince Bishop of that 
principality and his subjects; an event which might almost be called a 
forerunner of the French Revolution. 

Scarcely had that comparatively petty quarrel subsided, when the 
assembly ‘of the States General of France commanded the attention of 
the world. Sir James returned to England, enthusiastically full of the 
sentiments which those great scenes were calculated to inspire. He 
arrived in the English metropolis, without influential friends ; but con- 
fiding, as he well might, in the strength of his talents; for within 
a short time he astonished his contemporaries by the production of his 
Vindiciw Gallicee, in answer to Burke's work on the French Revolu- 
tion. ‘The character of Burke's mind and writings is a subject that 
will demand the utmost eflorts of the ablest man who may undertake the 
biography of Mackintosh. Without preparation for such a task, I 
trust I may offer the tribute of my recollection at the tomb of his great 
adversary. ‘Those who remember the impression that was made by 
Burke’s writings on the then living generation, will recollect that in the 
better educated classes of society, there was a general proneness to go 
with Burke ; and it is my sincere opinion that that proneness would have 
become universal, if such a mind as Mackintosh’s had not presented itself, 
like a breakwater, to the general spring-tide of Burkism. I may be 
reminded that there was such a man as Thomas Paine, and that he 
strongly answered, at the bar of popular opinion, all the arguments of 
Burke. I deny not this fact—and I should be sorry if I could be 
blind, even with tears for Mackintosh in my eyes, tothe services that have 
been rendered to the cause of truth, by the shrewdness and the courage 
of ‘Thomas Paine. But without disparagement to Paine, in a great and 
essential view, it must be admitted, that though radically sound in sense 
he was deficient in the stratagetics of philosophy—whilst Mackintosh met 
Burke, a his equal in the tactics of moral science, and in beauty of 
style and illustration. Hence Mackintosh went, as the apostle of liberalism, 
among a class, perhaps too influential in society, to whom the manner of 
Paine was repulsive. Paine had something of a coarse hatred towards Burke, 
and he showed it. Mackintosh abhorred Burke’s principles, but he had a 
chivalrous admiration of his genius. He could foil him, moreover, at his 
own Weapons ; he was logician enough to detect the sophist by the rules 
of logic; and he turned against Burke, not only popular opinion, but 
classical and tasteful feelings, 7 
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The Vindicie Gallice fixed the fame of Mackintosh. Like the young 
king of Israel, he had smitten the Goliath of the opposite host. Let us 
rather quote than criticise his Vindiciv Gallic. Where is there any 
thing more sublime than his character of that arch hypocrite of France, 
Louis the XIV. 

“ The intrusion of any popular voice was not likely to be tolerated in 
the reign of Louis XIV. a reign which has been so often celebrated 
as the zenith of warlike and literary splendor, but which has always 
appeared to me to be the consummation of whatever is afflicting and 
degrading in the history of the human race. ‘Talents seemed in that 
reign to be robbed of the conscious elevation of the erect and manly port, 
which is its noblest associate and its surest indication. The mild purit: 
of Fenelon, the lofty spirit of Bossuet, the masculine mind of Boileau, 
the sublime fervor of Corneille, were confounded by the contagion of 
ignominious and indiscriminate servitude. It seemed as if the represen- 
tative majesty of the genius and intellect of man, were prostrated before 
the shrine of a sanguinary and dissolute tyrant, who practised the cor- 
ruption of courts without their mildness, and incurred the guilt of wars 
without their glory. His highest praise is to have supported the stage- 
part of royalty with effect. And it is surely difficult to conceive any 
character more odious and despicable than that of a puny libertine, who, 
under the frown of a strumpet or a monk, issues the mandate that is to 
murder virtuous citizens, to desolate happy and peaceful hamlets, to 
wring agonising tears from widows and orphans. Heroism has a splendor 
that almost atones for its excesses ; but what shall we think of him, who, 
from the luxurious and dastardly security in which he wallows at 
Versailles, issues with calin and cruel apathy, his orders to butcher the 
protestants of Languedoc, or to lay in ashes the villages of the Palatinate. 
On the recollection of such scenes, as a scholar, I blush for the prosti- 
tution of letters ; and, as a man, I blush for the patience of humanity.” 

It is impossible to read the pages of Mackintosh, without conviction that 
there are human spirits which, whether they remain after death conscious or 
unconscious of their influence on human affairs, still veritably exist beyond 
the grave, if to benefit our species and to deserve their gratitude, can be cal- 
led existence. From that masterly work, the Vindiciew Gallicw, let me 
indulge myself in only one more quotation. The subject of this passage 
concerns ourselves, and it will concern our posterity. As long as the 
subject shall be a matter of question, that is to say, as long as the priest- 
hood of any country shall claim a perfect, a real, and an unalienable 
right of property in the funds of the country that supports them, so long 
will the reasoning of Mackintosh, on this subject, be a rock of strength to 
those who argue for the rights of men in opposition to the assumptions of 
churchmen ; and even after the question shall have been set at rest, 
Mackintosh’s argumentation of it will continue to be regarded like the his- 
tory of Thucydides as crnua e¢ deé.—a possession for posterity. 

The Abbé Maury and Mr. Burke had lamented over the fall of the 
Gallican church, as if its overthrow had been identical with the erasure 
of virtue, religion, and reason, from the hearts of the human species. 
They seem to have forgotten that the intolerance of the same Gallican 
church was felt even by Fenelon, its greatest glory. The Abbé Maury’s 
absurdities can excite no surprise; but it humbles our opinion of human 
nature, that Burke should have preached up the doctrine of the full right 
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of an established church to claim its “ salaried ” property, as sacredly as 
if it were private property. Most truly did Mirabeau say of the priest- 
hood, “they are either salaried, or beggars, or robbers.” And Paine has 
uttered some strong sentences to the same effect. Possibly, perhaps I 
should even say probably, though Mackintosh had never existed, the 
shrewd sense of the world would have arrived at the same conclusion, 
But I should find it difficult to persuade myself, that if he had never 
written that splendid passage in the Vindicize Gallice, the truth of his 
doctrine would have ever been so clearly and closely illustrated. Half a 
life-time ago, I remember reading the passage, and comparing its influence 
on my mind, which had been hitherto in darkness on the subject, to a 
sun-rise, dispersing the mists of morning, and throwing light on every 
object in nature—on every berry in the hedge—on every blade of grass, 
and on every drop of dew. Long afterwards I saw the pictures of morning 
scenery by Claude Lorraine, and let it be prejudice, or what you will, ] 
still secretly compared, in my own mind, the freshness and harmony of 
Mackintosh’s illustrations with the pictures of Claude. 

“ The fate of the church,” (says Mackintosh,) “ the second great 
corporation that sustained the French despotism, has peculiarly pro- 
voked the indignation of Mr. Burke. The dissolution of the church as 
a body, the resumption of its territorial revenues, and the new organiza- 
tion of the priesthood, appear to him to be dictated by the union of 
robbery and irreligion, to glut the rapacity of stock-jobbers, and to gra- 
tify the hostility of atheists. All the outrages and proscriptions of 
ancient and modern tyrants vanish, in his opinion, in the comparison 
with this confiscation of the Gallican church. Principles had, it is 
trne, been, on this subject, explored, and reasons had been urged by 
men of genius, which vulgar men deemed irresistible. But with these 
reasons Mr. Burke will not deign to combat—* You do not imagine, sir,’ 
says he to his correspondent, ‘ that I am going to compliment this mise- 
rable description of persons with any long discussion’ . . . . This 
passage demands a pause. It alludes to an opinion, of which, I trust, 
Mr. Burke did not know the origin. That the church-lands were na- 
tional property was not first asserted among the Jacobins, or in the 
Palais Royale. The author of that opinion—the master of that 
wretched description of persons, whom Mr. Burke disdains to encounter, 
was one whom he might have combated with glory, and without fear of 
shame in defeat. The author of that opinion was T'urgot—a name now 
too high to be exalted by eulogy, or to be depressed by invective. ‘That 
benevolent and philosophical statesman delivered it in the article Fon- 
dation of the Encyclopedie—as the calm and disinterested opinion of a 
scholar—at a moment when he could have no view to palliate rapacity, 
or prompt irreligion. It was no doctrine contrived for the occasion by 
the agents of tyranny ; it was a principle discovered in pure and harm- 
less speculation by one of the best and wisest of men. I adduce 
the authority of Turgot, not to oppose the arguments—if there had 
been any—but to counteract the insinuations of Mr. Burke. The au- 
thority of his assertions forms a prejudice, which is thus to be removed, 
before we ean hope for a fair audience at the bar of reason. If he insi- 
nuates the flagitiousness of these opinions by the supposed vileness of 
their origin, it cannot be unfit to pave the way for their reception, than 
by assigning them a more illustrious pedigree.” 
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The true eras in the lives of illustrious writers are the appearances of 
their works—all the rest of their biography is comparatively unin- 
teresting. So that without concerning ourselves with the details of the 
life of this great man, we shall merely proceed to notice that after his 
Vindiciz Gallic, though at the distance of some ten years, the next 
great burst of his luminous mind, came forth in his Lectures on the 
Law of Nature and of Nations. In his Vindiciw Gallic he had shown 
the powers of a great advocate on a great political subject, but still with 
a certain degree of special pleading. But now, in his Lectures on 
Moral Polity, he:took up a more lofty station, He placed the nations 
of. the world in all their relative social bearings before the tribunal of 
Philosophy, and he defined their rights, their duties, and obligations, 
with a precision that well justified William Pitt's words, when he said 
to Mackintosh—* I have no motive for wishing to please you; but I 
must be permitted to say, that I have never met with any thing so able 
or so elegant on the subject in any language.” 

In those lectures on the Law of Nature and Nations, Mackintosh, with 
the eye of a true philosopher, laid bare the doctrines of Rousseau and 
Vattel, and of a host of their followers, who borrowed their conceptions 
of the law of nature from the savages of the forest, or from the abodes of 
the brute creation. In order to establish a false theory, those men as- 
sumed that man was always out of his natural state when he was removed 
in the smallest degree from barbarism. Mackintosh dispelled this error. 
Speaking of the law of nature he says, “ It is ‘ the law of nature,’ — 
because its general precepts are essentially adapted to promote the happi- 
ness of man as long as he remains a being of the same nature with which 
he is at present endowed,—-or in other words, as long as he continues to 
be man, in all the variety of times, places, and circumstances, in which 
he has been known or can be imagined to exist; because it is discover- 
able by natural reason and suitable to our natural constitution ; because 
its fitness and wisdom are founded on the general nature of human be- 
ings, and not on any of those ec 3or’ | and accidental situations in 
which they may be placed. It is with still more propriety, and the most 
perfect accuracy, considered as a law, when, according to those just and 
magnificent views which philosophy and religion open to, us of the 
governmeut of the world—it is received and reverenced as the sacred 
code, promulgated by the great legislator of the universe, for the guid- 
ance of his creatures to happiness, guarded and enforced, as our own ex- 
perience may inform us, by the penal sanctions, of shame, of remorse, 
of infamy, and of misery; and still farther enforced by the reasonable 
expectation of yet more awful penalties in a future and more permanent 
State of existence.” 

If Mackintosh had published nothing else than his “Discourse on the 
Law of Nature and Nations”—he would have left a perfect monument of 
his intellectual strength and symmetry. And even supposing that that 
essay had been recovered, only imperfect and mutilatesl,—if but a score of 
its consecutive sentences could be shown, they would bear a testimony 
to his genius as decided as the bust of ‘Theseus bears to Grecian art 
amidst the Elgin marbles. 


(To be continued.) 
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CREDIT CURRENCY AND A FLUCTUATING GOLD STANDARD. 


On the subject of money and currency, unfortunately, so many delusions 
in one shape or other have been successfully practised on the “ thinking 
people,” that some part of our task will be to get rid of them—to state 
results afforded by experience, and be more careful of facts than theories. 
By this means we shall be enabled to prove that distress is invariably 
caused by the reduction of prices, and the reduction of prices by the con- 
traction of credit circulation. 

Many attempts have been made to restore a metallic medium and a gold 
standard, but they have ever been attended by the most disastrous con- 
sequences. Thrice since 1815 has this been attempted, and thrice our 
commercial and agricultural history exhibits the violence offered to the 
prosperity of the country. Twice have these laws been rescinded, and 
again put in full force; and we are now fast approaching a moment, when 
the universal and omnipotent voice of distress will demand their entire 


abrogation. To sit down calmly and calculate the amount of mischief 


which these wicked enactments have occasioned would require strong 
nerves, yet it will form part of a painful duty to point out how each 
individual, except he be an annuitant or fund-holder above the yearly in- 
come of 50/. per annum, may estimate his loss. 

Since 1816, a year of great misfortune, the convulsions that have taken 
slace in this country have been owing to the total ignorance of our legis- 
ere of the nature of money. If men would be content with facts to 
guide their reasonings, instead of wild and irreconcileable theories, pros- 
perity would never leave our shores. Ifin 1816 ministers had watched 
the progress of depreciation, and the ruin and spoil of the industrious 
classes, instead of depending on abstract calculations founded on confined 
and interested premises, evils would have been repaired as soon as ascer- 
tained. The doctrines of political economy would not have reduced the 
nation to her present imbecility. It is the business of every one who at- 
tempts to legislate or found a system, carefully to collate facts. The ex- 
perience of the most eventful crisis in the last seventeen years has been 
totally disregarded. Successive parliaments have madly urged on their 
own ruin, and the destruction of their constituency. This might have 
been avoided, had a sound and grateful system of currency been adopted, 
accommodated to the wants and burthens of the country. Instead of what 
was beneficial and secure, we have at last, at the sacrifice of millions of pro- 
perty, and by the progressive ruin of individuals, established a monetary 
cope, than which nothing can be more injurious and unjust, and pregnant 
with the principles of social dissolution. Every interest in the country is 
hourly deteriorating, lest the par of exchange should be turned against 
us, and bullion exceed the mint price of 3/. 17s. 104d. per oz.! It seems 
to be a matter of infinitely less consequence to our law-makers, that 
twice or thrice as much goods and labour be given now as formerly for an 
ounce of gold, than that gold should advance a single sixpence beyond the 
mint price. The consequence is, that the industry, the productiveness 
and wealth of the country, have an eternal struggle with the mint or no- 
minal price of gold, in which fearful conflict the interests of the land- 
owner, farmer, labourer, manufacturer, merchant, and artizan, are for- 
gotten or destroyed. The landholder finding the pressure of mortgages 
and family settlements greatly enhanced, cannot remit an iota of rent to 
meet the fall in the price of agricultural production; the farmer presses 
on the labourer in the reduction of wages, the labourer again on the parish, 
and thus the circle of distress revolves. A dull market obliges the manu- 
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vours to make up, first by double production ; and secondly, by a sensi- 
ble appeal to the pocket of the artizan: the first expedient only renders 
the matter worse by supplying the markets with what the economists 
term a “ glut;” and the second produces all those feelings of alienation, 
with that bickering and disgust which these causes unfortunately keep alive, 
and which cannot have escaped the observation of any man acquainted with 
the manufacturing districts. Indeed it may not be amiss here to remark 
the dislike of their superiors generally, which the population of this coun- 
try of late years evince at every opportunity. Anti-reformers attribute it 
to the growth of republicanism, but its true source is the misery of the 
people. 

In this state of things, distress is attributed to almost every cause but 
the true one. The distressed manufacturers, merchants, and operatives, 
are set against the landowners, whom it is the custom to describe as un- 
feeling monsters. The corn laws are cried down, and writers, otherwise 
respectable for their talents but who show on these subjects a lamentable 
blindness, amuse the public with denouncing as unwise, all-protection 
to agriculture. The landowners, who are suffering as much, and in many 
instances more than other interests, fling back the blame on the manufac. 
turers. Amidst nakedness and penury, over-production is decried. A 
third party say that the cause of distress lies in over-population, to cure 
which, the temptation of the bleak wastes of Canada is held out. A 
fourth, (for there is no end to conjecturers,) hold the civil list accountable, 
and the salaries of treasury underlings have been scraped to the bone. 

The interests of one class are arrayed against another, and there never 
was a time, since 1822, but the present, that (considering the powerful 
inducement of the Reform question to cement society,) there existed so 
much jealousy and distrust. A deadly hostility possesses opposing in- 
terests, and bitter recriminations are cast from one to another. 

Mortality has already seized upon the institutions of social order, and 
if something be not speedily done to avert impending danger, we are 
within one step of confusion and ultimately a servile war. 

It is time, however, that the people of this country, should be relieved 
trom their delusion, and that before they permit their misguided hatred, 
to rise to an imprudent height, they should know the cause of their present 
miseries—thus making the power they have so lately acquired subservient 
to their redress, nor permitting the pertinacious adherence of any ministry to 
a system of monetary restrictions which renders their labour without gain. 

In this country, where the burden of taxation is so great, so exorbitant, 
beyond that of any other, and is only supported by the unrivalled and 
extensive industry of its population, it is the duty of all wise and 
honest governments to encourage, by every possible means, and above 
every other interest, that industry by which all are maintained, and with- 
out which the resources of the unproductive class must soon exhaust 
themselves. The eagerness by which this class has sought to gain a 
temporary advantage, will perhaps be repented of when income is 
totally annihilated by the anarchy and confusion which will inevitably 
ensue, as soon as the sufferings of a deserving people have come to a point 
of endurance at which all restraint is thrown off. 

The history of the world shows us that taxation and industry have never 
flourished long on the same soil. To foster industry, and render the pres- 
sure of taxation light, when industry and taxation are cotemporary, 
should be our first care. Against so inveterate an enemy, industry can 
only be supported by high prices—high prices can only be maintained by 
an abundant currency. Every attempt to contract or diminish this last, 
is virtually to rob industry of its due reward, ‘The attention of every 
July 1832.—voOL., I1v.—NO. XV. Q 
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government should be directed to this point—to neglect or forsake it is 
an abandonment of the primary duty of legislation, and must in the end 
lead to the subversion of the state. Whether this maxim has been pre- 
served or grossly violated, will be made manifest. In the last seventeen 
years of peace, we have seen administrations formed chiefly by capi- 
talists and economists, more anxious by the tendency of their measures to 
secure low and sordid gains, and an odious controul, than to promote the 
prosperity ofa great people. The first death-blow to the prosperity of the 
eS which gained the assent of a weak and yielding legislature was the 
measure of 1819, commonly called Mr. Peel's Bill, which measure, after be- 
ing arrested inits destructive progress in 1823, was again re-enacted in 1826. 

Sir James Graham in speaking of it, justly remarks; ‘ The capitalist 
and the economist ruled the day, and an administration more connected 
with annuities than with land, possessed of few acres, and haunted by 
general principles, introduced a measure which will render that year 
memorable in the history of our misfortunes.” * 

When this Bill is fully considered, with the injuries it has inflicted on 
every industrious man, redress must soon follow conviction. But first, 
before we discuss its effects, let us describe its object. The Bill of 1819 
enacted a return to cash payments at the ancient standard of 3/. 17s. 103d. 
per oz. for gold, and a total abolition after 1823 of one-pound notes. 

A return to “cash payments,” a “ solid basis of currency,” “ redeeming 
the pledges of former administrations,” “the stern path of duty,” and the 
like, are expressions that when compared with reason and justice, have 
no force but what they owe to rhetorical combination—captivating to 
the capitalist and creditor—but to the debtor and the solid and essential 
interest of the state, they announce the prison or the gazette. 

In 1813 and in March 1814 the market price of gold was 5/. 10s. per 0z.; 
owing to the anticipated return to cash payment, recommended by the 
bullion committee in July 1816, the price of gold in 1815 was 4. 12s. ; 
this reduction, and the further reduction in the price of gold in 1816 to 
3/. 18s. 6d., arose from the contraction of the issues of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and from the prudence of the country banks in reducing their issues 
also, so as to meet the probable demand on them for payment of their 
notes in gold. The Bank of England brought down its issues from 
28,291,832, as they stood in 1814, to 26,681,392, as they stood in 1816. The 
country banks whose notes were up to this period the sole currency in the 
country, were obliged to make still greater contractions of their issues, in 
order to lower the price of gold. In 1814 the country bank circulation 
was 22,709,000, in 1816 only 15,196,000. This sudden contraction of the 
circulating medium, or, in other words, scarcity of money, soon caused 
gold to tumble down, and with it, as the great indicator, every species of 
productive property. Talk of national faith after this! Here was a sud- 
den reduction of property in two years of 1/. 12s. 14¢., from every 5/. 10s., 
about 45 per cent—a loss it has been estimated greater than the national 
debt! This was a specimen of the wisdom of the legislature practised 
on the “thinking people!” Sir James Graham, speaking of this period says, 
‘‘ T repeat the conviction of competent judges, when I assert that the 
losses sustained by individuals in this year, counterbalanced all the profits 
of all the bankers during the war.”’+ 

In two years such was the Saponenetion of property, and the rise in the 
value of money, that every debtor was obliged to discharge in 123.27 
grains of gold, a debt contracted in 87.27 grains. 

When the troubles of 1816 had arrived at their height, and national 
bankruptey seemed inevitable, “ little suspecting how much the contrac- 
tion of the currency had to do with the distress, the agriculturalist 


. ’ ’ ° ~ 
Corn and Currency, page 37. + Corn and Currency, page 36. 
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sought relief by i a 5 enactments against foreign corn. The working 
classes in the agricultural districts, attributing their reduced wages and 
lack of employment not to the want of money on the part of their masters, 
but to the employment of thrashing machines, and other substitutes for 
human labour, assembled in tumultuous bands to destroy them.”* Owing 
to these demonstrations, the government “ sickened at the sight of the 
ruin which their measure, though not executed, and only contemplated, 
had created” t further suspended cash payments till July 1818. “ The 
revenue, which had rapidly fallen off in 1815 and 1816, and which 
again greatly fell off in 1819 and 1820, experienced a rapid increase in 
1818, to an extent of which no other instance can be given. The pros- 
perity of that time extended alike to agriculture, to manufactures, to 
commerce, to the shipping interest, to the revenue, and to every other 
essential interest of the state. It was no more than the ease which the 
country felt when its contracts of all kinds, and burthens, were again ex- 
acted in money of the value on which they had been founded. t” 

Such was the state of the country in 1818, notwithstanding the ruin of 
1816—new interests, and a revived industry had sprung up; it was des- 
tined, however, to have but a short career. In 1819 bullion committees 
were appointed, and the government and parliament made extensive and 
effectual preparations to enact the same drama. The Bank of England 
had, by great sacrifices and good management, kept down the price of 
bullion, which, like all other commodities during that period, had a ten- 
dency to advance, as will be found in Mr. Turner's (a Bank director) 
letter to Mr. Peel. “ Suppose that the directors had acted differently from 
what they have done; that instead of opening their doors partially to 
cash payments, they had kept them hermetically sealed up to the present 
day, (3lst May 1819,) which by the report of your committee it is insi- 
nuated they ought to have done. It is true, the Bank would have had 
seven millions of gold more in its coffers than it has at the 0 og mo- 
ment, but at what rate would the exchanges have been during that 
period ?” § 

A return to the ancient standard seemed inevitable, or as Mr. Attwood 
well expresses it,|| “ Instead of fitting the standard to society, we have 
proceeded madly to force society to the standard ;” and in another place 
he observes, “ we have given the country a standard of one period, with 
the engagements of another.” This is not all. The evil only begins here. 
It was determined to abolish the issue of one —_ notes. To the abo- 
lition of one pound country bank notes Mr. Peel must alone plead guilty.4] 
Neither the committee of the Lords or Commons sanctioned any such 
measure, nor is there any direct mention of it in either of their reports or 
resolutions founded on them. The Lord's committee aay “ Whether 
with a view to realize to the country a profit equal to the whole gold 
employed as dead capital for the purpose of circulation, an endeavour 
shall be made to confine the whole of our currency (except for the small 
payments now made in silver) to paper only, but to paper regulated by 
convertibility into bullion; these, with the numerous details connected 
with and dependent on them, are points upon which the House will find 
much useful information in various parts of the evidence, and upon which 
the committee are satisfied that a better judgment than can be formed at 
present will be derived from the experience of the operation of the plan 
immediately in question.” In the resolutions of the Commons on the 
report, there is not the most distant allusion made to one pound notes. 


* Taylor’s view of the Money System, page 115, 
* Corn and Currency, page . ¢ Letter to Lord A,Hamilton, by Mr. M, Attwood. 
§ Report of Bullion Committee. || Scotch Banker, page 39. 
{ Vide Joplin on the Currency.—Ridgway, 1852. 
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“ That from the Ist May 1823, the Bank shall pay its notes on demand 
in the legal coin of the realm.” ‘ The plan immediately in question ” was 
the ingot plan, or the payment by the bank of its notes in bullion; there 
is no mention made of the abolition of one pound notes. 

In proposing to return to the ancient standard, it is evident that the 
basis of both the committees’ assumption was false, and the difference m 
the value of existing contracts miscalculated. The government, though 
composed of “ capitalists and economists,” could not contemplate without 
horror, notwithstanding their “stern path of duty ” legislation, the scenes 
which followed in the succeeding years, 1820, 1821, 1822. Although the 
government of that period may justly be accused of gross ignorance and 
selfishness, it is evident they were deluded. They listened to the con- 
ceited calculation of political economists, and their wishes outstripped 
their duty. Mr. Ricardo, the oracle and idol of the ministers and the 
bullionists, had the candour to acknowledge himself wrong. 

“The depreciation of money,” says he, “ signifies an advance in the 
mint price of gold; gold being 4/. ls. 6d., the depreciation being 4 per 
cent so estimated, the return to cash payments 3/. 17s. 10$d., will conse- 
quently occasion a fall, not in the price of gold, but in the price of all 
commodities, of 4 per cent, and no more.”* In 1823 the same authority 
“Computed the whole rise in the value of money since Mr. Peel's act in 
1819, at 10 percent. He confessed that he had very little ground for 
forming any correct opinion on the subject.”+ | Here is a candid admission 
with a vengeance! 

Mr. Baring admits the rise in the value of money to be from 25 to 30 per 
cent. Mr. M. Attwood, by far the first parliamentary authority, in his 
letter to Lord A. Hamilton, page 39, says: “It is surely an extravagant 
mode of reasoning, which can persist, under such circumstances as these, 
in considering the price of bullion as a measure of the depreciation on the 
value of money ; and which after finding that property and commodities 
had advanced 40 or 50 per cent, or, in other words, that money had ac- 
tually depreciated 40 or 50 per cent in reference to property and commo- 
dities, can still proceed to maintain that the depreciation of money was 
in fact no more than 6 per cent; and that all further advance of price 
which accompanied this depreciation, must be accounted for by some 
obscure and unintelligible theory, the best which can be produced for the 
occasion. 

Thus a second time in the space of four years, did the people of Eng- 
land suffer a depreciation in their property and products, of 45 per cent, 
making together 90 per cent on all property, and national and private 
contracts! It will scarce be believed that the landowners could be 
cajoled intoa measure which literally placed most of their possessions in 
the power of lawyers and Israelites. This blindness is well described in 
the following pithy sentence: “Oh! thou simple agricultural ox! It is 
not the bankers, but the Jews who have brought thee into this situation. 
If thou hadst been so far gifted as to know enemies from friends, thou 
wouldst never have dismissed the bankers, whose interests are but one 
with thy own, and have taken to thy bosom the false, cunning, plunder- 


ing, and remorseless Jews, who literally double their own wealth out of 


the very measures which produce thy ruin.” ~ The landowners were com- 
pletely juggled, and the suffering which followed surpasses description. 
lhe Bank of England remonstrated, and presented a very able memorial, 
but in vain, Mr. Peel's Bill passed. The moment it became law the 
Bank of England and country banks made immediate preparations to 


* Evidence before the Bullion Committee. 


¢ Scotch Banker, page 23, 


+ Parliamentary Debates. 
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enable them to comply with its provisions. The Bank of England re- 
duced its issues from 29,210,035, to 17,772,717, and the country banks 
from 20,517,000 to 8,067,260. The scramble for money which followed, 
made prices fall 45 per cent. Agriculture and manufactures suffered alike. 
The spirit of luddism and radicalism, at last triumphant, rode upon the 
storm. In 1822 the ferment rose to its height. Ministers, as in 1816, were 
obliged to relax their hands, the law of 1819 was repealed for eleven years, 
the date at which the Bank of England charter will expire. Prosperity 
soon began to stimulate the operations of the loom and forge. indietre 
was relieved from monetary oppression, and prices rose. ‘Towards the 
latter end of 1825, gold showed a tendency to advance. The dealers in 
bullion watched their opportunity. Gold began to be in demand. The 
Bank took the alarm. Its issues were withdrawn, on the integrity and 
usual sufficiency of which every mercantile and money contract was based. 
A scene of panic raged, frightful to contemplate. It has been often well de- 
scribed, and is too recent to need repetition. An order in council, which 
every man conversant with the nature of money, expected the ministers 
prepared for, would have effectually prevented all the ruin, loss, and devas- 
tation which ensued. 

During the years 1821 and 1822, the longing sight of the economist 
might have been gratified with the spectacle of starvation and cheap bread. 

W heat fell in 1822 to forty shillings per quarter. “ Cheap bread is the 
burthen of our song, and then cheap beer. With cheap bread to eat and 
cheap beer to drink at home, our fainting energies would soon be restored, 
and the productive classes of England would soon be in a situation to 
compete successfully with those of every other nation.”* This is written 
by a person who calls himself a merchant, but who appears to know 
nothing at all of the nature of foreign exchanges. When he talks about 
being in “a situation to compete successfully with those of every other 
nation,” can he really be a merchant, and not know that high prices at 
home have nothing to do with prices abroad. A commodity exported is ex- 
changed for an equivalent in the country to which it is sent, which equi- 
valent, whether money or goods, (for the sake of brevity, suppose goods, ) 
when imported and turned into the money of this country, represents the 
same amount of money (and perhaps a profit) as the commodity would 
have sold for before exported.t In 1812 wheat was 125s., and in 1818 
107s. per quarter ; the average of the two years is 116s.: in which years, 
notwithstanding the defective harvest of 1811, there was no distress. In 
1822, when bread was just one-third the price it bore in those years, the 
greatest misery prevailed. What becomes of the argument of cheap bread 
and dear money—dear taxation? It is dear money which makes cheap 
bread and ruins the farmer, pinches the poor, fills workhouses with pau- 
pers, makes the manufacturer bankrupt, and screws down the wages of 
the operative. 

The Jews have artfully raised the cry against the landowners in order 
to cover their real designs. The landowners, as law makers, are open to 
severe censure,—they have permitted themselves to be duped and hood- 
winked by the economist and the Jew, whose tender mercies would sell 
every inch of their estates to-morrow, to pocket the debt and make good 
“the national faith.” Were a law passed abolishing the disabilities of the 
Jews in reference to land, soon would it be made manifest who were really 


* The Distress of the Country, by a Merchant, 1850. . 
+ We have not room to expatiate on the important but misconceived subject of 
foreign Exchanges, but we refer our readers to James’ Essay on Money, 1820. 
D. G. Lubé « Against the Gold Standard,” a very able and clever book lately pub- 
lished by Ridgway, 1832. 
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the land-owners of England.* Why are the aristocracy opposed to the 
Registry Bill ? 

Our present corn laws are practically injurious, because founded on 
erroneous calculations—they injure the interest they are intended to pro- 
tect, but so long as there are heavy taxes and charges on agriculture, some 
fixed and moderate indemnity is just. 

It is not the corn laws but the currency—not the landowners but the 
Jews and fundholders, who are revelling in the miseries and trampling on 
the happiness of the poopie. But, say the cunning crafty Jews, ‘‘ would 
you rob the fundholders? don’t you know the great majority of them are 
the industrious class >—that there are only 274,823 fundholders altogether, 
outof which, 223,133 receive less than 50/. per annum, 125,836 less than 10/, 
per annum ?—it is the industrious classes you would rob.’’ We answer, 
that if the great debt-book of the nation were thrown into the sea, which 
for the sake of those 51,690 fundholders who receive above 50/. per an- 
num, we think would be unjust, the taxes remitted from the industrious 
Sundholders who receive less than 50/. per annum, would more than com- 
pensate them for the loss. The 125,836 who receive less than 10/. per 
annum would be direct gainers. But, say the Jews, would you annihilate 
the poor man’s capital invested in the funds? We say it is not capital 
usefully employed so long as it is there, but only the cause of aggravating 
the miseries of 24,000,000 of people, and in the currency in which it is 
paid, fettering industry and the promotion of all their best interests. We 
do not wish to plunder the fundholder, as it is called, though we have ex- 
pressed our opinion of what the effect of that measure would be to the 
majority. It is to prevent the Jew and fundholder from plundering the 
industrious classes, that we would turn the fire upon their own quarter, 
and repress their overgrown insolence, too long a time permitted to dom#- 
nate over reason and the true interest of the state. We do not wish the 
“thinking people” to be deluded with the idea of “ cheap bread and cheap 
beer,” and help to raise the cry of the Mammonites against themselves. 
Cheap breadis cheap industry, lack of employment, and demand and want 
of money; this last is the only cause of cheap bread; it is the source 
of all the evils arising from Mr. Peel's bill of 1819—threatened in 1816, 
repealed in 1822, and re-enacted in 1826 at the instance of the Jews, who 
caused a panic by purchasing up all the gold in 1825, thereby forcing a 
tremendous run upon the banks, the sudden collapsing of the circulating 
medium, and which, had it not been for the well-timed and extensive 
issues of the Bank of England paper, and some old one-pound notes found 
by mere accident in a cellar, placed the country, according to Mr. Hus- 
kisson, “ within twenty-four hours of barter.” Let cheap and easily pro- 
cured money be the cry, cheap money to pay dear taxes, dear mortgages, 
dear tithes and rates—let gold be considered as bullion merely, fluctuat- 
ing like other commodities—the cheating and nefarious enactment which 
confines the legality of the silver tender to 40s. be repealed, and banking 
placed on a firm and solid foundation, affording to labour always the ad- 
vantage of ready exchange. This will deliver the country from panics and 
the machinations of Jews and jobbers, while an industrious and contented 
people are enabled to release their bankrupt fortunes, and develope the 
resources of a mighty nation. 

On the true principle of exchange, the terms cheap and dear are un- 
known ; these terms are only applicable when commodities and labour 
are exchanged in money, the scarcity or plentifulness of which determines 
the quantity of labour. The bill of 1826 made money scarce, which is 


We think all religious disabilities odious ; the term Jew is merely intended here to 
distinguish a selfish monied oligarchy. 
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equivalent to dear; and while taxes and incumbrances have not been low- 
ered to meet its scarcity, after they are paid, nothing is left to represent 
necessaries. Thus comes the distress which we hear gravely attributed to 
over-production, while thousands are in want of the common necessaries 
of life. Over-production occasions want of demand, and diminishes em- 
ployment, yet having the means of producing more than we can consume, 
the same authority assures us that our distress is owing to over-popula- 
tion! Then comes the heartless nostrum, emigration: the surplus popu- 
lation are to be forced into this scheme, to cultivate the stubborn and 
frigid soil of the Canadas, carrying with them from their mother-country 
both capital and skill. This remedy is found ineffectual, and the next 
shift of these harlequineconomists is ‘moral restraints.” These sages, who 
preach up pauper celibacy, should ask themselves “ who is to comfort and 
support old age?” but provided that “moral restraints” were on a 
large scale practicable, would it add to national independence ? This is 
the age of societies—how soon shall we have one for imposing “ moral 
restraints ?” 

Cheap bread with our present burthens, is a mere fallacy founded on the 
common-place assumption, that every man will buy as cheap as he can. 
Cheap and dear are conventional phrases, not generally salneted ; la- 
bour exchanged against an equivalent of labour, can neither be cheap 
nor dear; it is when exchanged against money that the terms apply. If 
aman give half an hour’s more labour for a commodity under one system 
of currency than another, it matters little what the money price of that 
commodity may be. It is the /abour, and not the money, which it costs 
him to procure its use, that he takes into consideration. 

Will any man who calls himself a friend to the poor, advocate, with 
our present engagements, the present prices, little better than the prices of 
1793, since which time our burthens have been aggravated 260 per cent. 
The prices of 1798, the first year after the Bank restriction, are higher 
than those of 1832. Must not the robbing of the fundholders follow 
this? Have not the labourer, landowner, and farmer, been already robbed ? 
Are the rents of the farmers now paid out of their capitals, or their pro- 
fits ? Admitting that a free trade in corn would lower the price of it, 
would land be cultivated? and if cultivated, would it even pay rates, 
leaving rents and tithes out of the question. Would money become 
more plentiful or more easily procurable? Would industry find in 
the cheap corn country a better price than that afforded to it by the 
cultivators of our own soil? Is it not the interest of the industrious 
classes to import from other countries that which cannot be produced 
at home, and which naturally sells for a higher price here, than com- 
modities which compete with their own production, but which im- 
poverish themselves for the benefit of a false system of revenue ? 
And is it not a principle in true political economy, that the higher 
articles of import sell, independent of duty, the greater the premium on 
national industry ? Here lies the error of free trade. Before we ery “ No 
corn laws,” let us cry “ No taxes,” and heartily shall we join in the ery— 
but will the Jews and fundholders, who cry “Cheap bread,” help us to 
destroy the taxes? No, theireconomy extends no further than the scrap- 
ings of the civil list! ; — 

To convince the most sceptical that our present distress is of a_ similar 
character to that experienced in 1816 and 1822, and that the whole has 
been occasioned by that ignorant and selfish juggle, the “ tampering with 
the currency,” we subjoin on the other side a table which will exhibit the 
fluctuation of prices with the amount of the credit circulation. 
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It is melancholy to trace the progress of depreciation. The above 
table speaks for itself. It is a heart-rending but triumphant answer to 
those who set up the cry of “ cheap bread,” and support it with such 
dogmas as this—‘ That plundering the fundholder would benefit the 
country generally, is too ridiculous to require refutation, seeing that if 
due by John Bull, is due to John Bull.”** It will be found, that the 
farmers are rather better off than their neighbours the manufacturers. 

At a public meeting of the Staffordshire and Shropshire Iron Masters, 
held at Dudley on the 4th of October, 1831, Michael Grazebrook, Esq., 
in the chair, several resolutions were unanimously passed, declaratory of 
the state of the iron trade, one of the most valuable staples in the king- 
dom, and as a proof that their grievances were not without cause, a 
statement of the prices of hardware in the years 1818, 1824, 1828, 1830, 
was appended to the resolutions. A few of the articles enumerated are 
given, to explain which, our readers are referred to the price of 
wheat in those years, and the amount of credit currency. Their 
fifth resolution says, that “ the attempts to render rents, taxes, royalties, 
and the other various engagements and obligations of the country con- 
vertible by law into gold at 3/. 17s. 103d. per oz.: this low and antiquated 
standard of value is no longer capable of effecting an equitable adjust- 
ment of our products amongst producer and consumer.” The sixth reso- 
lution prays for a “ circulating medium of a character better suited to 
the various and complicated wants of society.” At this meeting it was 
stated that pig and bar iron had fallen from 8/. to 3/., and from 15/. to 5/. 


perton. The Morning Chronicle of the 17th October, 1832, in speaking of 


these resolutions, says, “‘ The above signatures comprise above sixty blast 
turnaces (the fourthof the Staffordshire iron trade) making from three thou- 
sand to three thousand five hundred tons of pig iron per week, and giving 

* Average of 1815, 1814 + In March. 

N Average of 1818, 1819, 

| The amount of gold coin is no criterion of the quantity in circulation, gold being 
liable to exportation and hoarding. 

€ Since 1828, 2,500,000 is the estimate of the country bank circulation ; but these 
being only ¢ 5 have no effect in increasing the currency. 

** Distress of the Country, by a Merchant. 


t Average of 1815, 1816. 
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employment and support to many large families, all, be it observed, imbued 
with the strongest opinion on reform, and hatred of the boroughmongers, 
attributing to the machinations of the oligarchy ‘the great cause of alter. 
nate seasons of distress, and the felonious alterations of the currency.” 


Comparative Prices of Hardware manufactured in and near Birmingham. 


ISIs. IS24, 182s. 1830, 
Anvils per cwt. - »« Be. 208. 16s. 136. 
Bed screws per gross . 18s. lw. Ge. 5a. 
Bolts per dozen . 6s. 58. Ox. 3d. lx. 6d, 
Locks per dozen — « ae 32s. 15s. 13s. 6d. 
Price of wheat - - 888. 6d. 62s. GOs. 64s. 


‘irculation of country th 4 
. vio sparen . \ 20,707 0002, 10,60 1,1 72/, 2,500,000/, 2,500 0004, 


“ Look upon this picture and upon that.” If the inquiries of the Bul. 
lion Committees of 1810 and 1819 had been directed to the produce and 
consumption of gold, with a view of ascertaining how far that metal cor- 
responded with the increase of population, luxury, production and the 
altered wants and present state of society, instead of setting their inge- 
nuity to work under the dictatorship of the bullionists, or devising the 
robbery of all his Majesty’s industrious subjects, under the specious pre- 
text of “ only four per cent.,” facts would have furnished them with data 
on which to fix the value of gold, not at the antiquated standard of 
3/. 17s. 104d., but to have actually doubled it. 

According to Humboldt the annual production of the American gold 
mines was in 1800 about 9,243,750/., and at the present moment, and 
since 1810, the annual production, owing to several causes, does not exceed 
4,036,838/. making the production of both Europe and America not more 
than 5,500,000/. per annum. Mr. Flores Estrada, the Spanish Minister of 
Finance under the Cortes, states the present supply from Spanish Ame- 
rica at 2,000,000/. Mr. Jacob, who has lately published an able and la- 
borious report, estimates the annual waste of gold in the arts:— 


Great Britain. , ‘ , . £2,457,221 
France , j ; ; ; ‘ 1,200,000 
Switzerland ‘ ; , ' ‘ 350,000 
Remainder of Europe ; , ‘ 1,605,490 


£5,612,711 

If we allow for the melting of some old plate, 4,500,000/. thus applied 
will not be a high estimate. Deducting this last from the annual supply, 
there remains 1,112,711/. to be applied to the formation of the currency 
of Europe, not only to represent accumulation, but to supply the hiatus 
caused by abrasion in our quarter of the world. 

According to the best authorities, the amount of coined gold in Europe is 
stated by Humboldt in 1812, at 325,000,000/., by M. Storch 271,000,000/,, 
and by Mr. Jacob in 1809, 380,000,000/. It is more than probable that 
both Humboldt and Mr. Jacob’s estimates are too high. We agree with the 
Edinburgh Review, in thinking M. Storch the best authority, but we think 
even his calculation too high. This is not however the point. Mr. Jacob 
calculates the diminution which coin suffers by abrasion to be 1 in 950, 
and consequently the loss on the European coinage since 1809 at 
60,611,494/., upwards of 2,000,000/. per annum. If we credit Mr. Jacob, 
on the annual absorption of gold in the arts of 5,612,711/, and deduct the 
actual amount produced from the mines, 5,500,0004,, there is consumption 
over production to be made up by the melting of old plate, &c. of 112,611/. 
If we take a more probable estimate of gold used in the arts, say 
+,500,000/., production will exceed consumption only 1,000,000/, Sup- 
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pose that this surplus had been applied to coinage since 1809, 33,000,000/, 
more of coined gold would have been in Europe. Mr. Jacob states the loss 
in gold coin since 1809 to be 60,611,494/.; under this assumption, then, 
notwithstanding any additions made, the European stock of coined gold 
has been lessened by 38,000,000/. since 1809. From this, so long as gold 
has a fixed standard of value, a paradox is incontestible—* that the 
more we work, the poorer we grow. There is no such thing as accu- 
mulation, and what is worse, there is not gold enough by 1,000,000/. 
annually to fill up the loss by abrasion ! eee 

Inquiry should be no longer delayed: these facts are indicative of ulti- 
mate destruction, as they have tended, conjointly with Mr. Peel's Bill of 
1819 and 1826, to reduce us to our present dilemma. The excuse, how- 
ever plausible, of not again “ tampering with the currency,” is too 
absurd to be admitted as valid against the rights of perishing industry. 
If the evil proceeding from the Bill of 1819 had passed off, and its conti- 
nuance did not repress the energies of the nation, we admit the impolicy 
of again “ meddling with the currency.” But we have sufficiently 
shown, by the facts laid before our readers, that under the present 
monetary laws, the progress of depreciation is on the advance, and will 
march on (if not arrested) till the foundations of our commercial system 
must yield to the accelerated pressure of taxation. Already has England 
shown symptoms of feeble and vacillating foreign policy—the groans of 
unhappy Poland attest how her Lion, once respected, has quailed before 
the black and barbarous Vulture of the north. Would England prosperous 
have permitted the faith of treaties to be broken—the liberty of Europe 
endangered, and a heroic and chivalrous nation crushed and trampled 
upon, whose independence but seventeen years ago she solemnly assured ? 
No—the humiliation of England has kept march with her miseries—the 
once defender of justice must now consult the Jew ! 

To relieve us from our present situation several plans have been pro- 
posed. A plan which would give security and solidity to paper circula- 
tion, and at the same time prevent the recurrence of panic, the only objec- 
tion to the universally eibseetolioed beneficial eftects of that system, 
seems to us best calculated to succeed. It was, we believe, first sug- 
gested by Mr. Taylor of Bakewell, at a meeting of the landowners and 
manufacturers of Derbyshire in 1823, and subsequently discussed with 
great ability in his “ View of the Money System of England 1830,” 
which is simply this, ‘* that country bank notes should be always con- 
vertible into gold at the market price of bullion ;” and that the Bank 
of England should be compelled to buy and sell gold at the same price 
for a certain length of time, of which due notice should be given. We 
confess that this plan seems, of the other excellent and remedial ones, 
the most practicable, and to which the least objection could be raised. 
To alter the gold standard from 3/. 17s. 103d. to 6/. or 8/. per ounce, as 
might be determined upon, would cure the canker of the commercial 
system at once. But this certain and just price could not be determined 
upon without investigation, which might lead to ruinous speculation, 
panic, and distress. Something must be done. Should ministers neglect 
the Mager ye | which the “ Secret Committee” on the Bank Charter 
affords, and flinch from the performance of a solemn duty, they will 
have reason to repent a weakness and want of foresight which have not 
cowered before a powerful aristocratic faction. Nobly have they begun 
the work of improvement. An exalted patriotism has hitherto piloted 
them through a dangerous navigation, yet the voyage is but commenced. 
Let not the public welfare find them slumber at their posts ; then, support- 
ed by the wishes of a happy people, they may defy the fate of Palinurus. 
T. L. M— 
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ODE TO THE GERMANS. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


Tue Spirit of Britannia 
Invokes across the main, 
Her sister Allemania 
To burst the Tyrant’s chain: 
By our kindred blood she cries, 
Rise, Allemanians, rise, 
And hallowed thrice the band 
Of our kindred hearts shall be, 
When your land shall be the land 
Of the free—of the free ! 
With Freedom’s lion-banner 
Britannia rules the waves; 
Whilst your Broap sToNE oF HONoUR* 
Is still the camp of slaves. 
For shame, for glory’s sake, 
Wake, Allemanians, wake, 
And the tyrants now that whelm 
Half the world, shall quail and flee, 
When your realm shall be the realm 
Of the free—of the free ! 


Mars owes to you his thunder + 

That shakes the battle-field, 
Yet to break your bonds asunder 

No martial bolt has peal’d. 
Shall the laurell’d land of Art 
Wear shackles on her heart ? 

No! the clock ye framed to tell 
By its sound, the march of time, 

Let it clang Oppression’s knell 

O’er your clime—o’er your clime! 

The Press’s magic letters 

That blessing ye brought forth,— 
Behold ! it lies in fetters 

On the soil that gave it birth: 
But the trumpet must be heard 
And the charger must be spurr’d ; 

For your father Armin’s Sprite 
Calls down from heaven, that ye 

Shall gird you for the fight 

And be free !—and be free ! 











* Ehrenbreitstein, signifies in German, ‘' the broad stone of honour, 
t Germany invented gunpowder, clock making, and printing. 
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CHIT CHAT. 


PeorLe who know the world, say that in London the reign of fashion 
begins in June. I cannot say how that may be, but it has never ceased 
raining since June began. The public places have been. overflowing ; 
currents have been more plentiful than peas ; students poring over their 
books have been poured over in their turn ; the thirstiest sot has not been 
able to keep himself dry ; and Whitsuntide, whenever it has been named, 
has been universally allowed to be an error of the press for Wefsuntide ; 
nay, the whole business of the season is an anomaly ; the fair in old Penn's 
Gardens for the benefit of the Charing-Cross Hospital was held for a week 
without one fair day out of the seven, Coming away from this said fair, 
[ found myself minus a gold repeater, neck-chain, and seals. 

[ was mentioning my adventure at dinner, and wondering how I could 
have been robbed so easily on the part of the thief and so unconsciously 
on the part of myself, when one of those practical wags whom one occa- 
sionally meets in society, and who happened to be of the party, declared 
with a look of lamb-like innocence, that he saw nothing at all strange in 
it; “ for,” said he, “ the London pick-pockets are so expert, that put your 
money where you will, they’ll have it.” 

This I, suspecting nothing, ventured rather to doubt, whereupon this 
gentleman—tor so 1 must call him—said that he would bet twenty pounds 
that, put my money where I pleased, a London thief should get it away 
from me between Charing Cross and the Royal Exchange. This seemed 
to me, having conceived a little project of mine own for its frustration, a 
contrivance next to impossible ; so when he said he would bet the twenty 
sovereigns, I said, Done; and he said, Done: who was done eventually 
you shall hear. 

The ouly condition which was imposed upon me was that I was to tell 
my friend whereabout my person I meant to carry my property ; to this 
of course I consented, and then came out the depth of my contrivance 
and the ingenuity of my precautions. ‘A guinea,’’ said I to the gentle- 
man, “ is the property I mean to preserve, and in order to do so, 1 mean 
to carry it in my mouth.” 

The company laughed heartily at my opponent, and gave me the 
greatest possible credit for my readiness, and we finished the evening with 
much hilarity, and at the close of our sitting, the following day was fixed 
for my experimental journey from King Charles the First at Charing Cross 
to the Royal Exchange on Cornhill. 

Well! away I went, holding the golden portraiture of his late Majesty 
George the Third as tight between my teeth as I had formerly held a bit 
of wood while under the painful discipline of Dr. Waddington’s bireh at 
school, resolved that no power should induce me to let go my guinea. 

All succeeded according to my wishes. The tall portal of Exeter 
Hall, all ready for Gog and Magog when they walk westward, and the 
lengthened avenue of Waterloo bridge, were passed in safety ; Somerset 
House, the Strand Theatre, Jones’s Lucifer shop, the Lancet office, Paul's 
banking house, and Twining’s tea shop, were successfully achieved ; when 
just thinking of an epigram on the said shop, which I recollected to have 
seen some years sitce in a newspaper, and which, I dare say, everybody 
else has forgotten, T repeated to myself the thing, which runs thus: 
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It seems as if nature had curiously planned 
That names should with callings agree ; 

There's Twinine, the tea-man. who lives in the Strand, 
Would be wining if robbed of his T. 


Just as I had finished, I heard a prodigious noise, and in a minute found 
myself in the middle of a wi 9 assembled, as it appeared to me, like 
Roderick Dhu's troopers at a preconcerted signal. ‘There I was in the 
midst of it. What then! said 1; let what may occur, J say nothing; 
I shall keep my mouth shut, and keep my golden opinion ‘to myself ; 
nothing shall “ drop from the honourable gentleman” which shall endanger 
ny treasure and my bet. | 

“Come, what's all this here noise about ?” said a policeman ; “ move 
on.” 

“ Move on, Shir!” said a poor Jew boy, his eves streaming with tears ; 
“Tvish I could move on; but dese coot gentlemens have run right aginst 
me and upshet my box wid all my razors, and combs, and shigsars.” 

Poor hae !” said one man, (a remarkably genteel looking individual, ) 
“here, my poor fellow !" and he picked up a comb for him. Then came 
another, who handed him a razor or two, and so on, until it appeared to 
me he had collected nearly the whole contents of his box ; when another 
gentleman said to him, “ Well Moses, have you got all your rattle-traps 
together again ?” 

“ All but my guinea, Sir,” said the boy; “ a guinea vich is all de 
monish [ haff'mm de whole varsal world; daé 1 shpose is rolled in de 
muds.” 

“ Muds, Moses!” said a little urchin with a snub nose and a hairy cap 
—I never shall forget his countenance—* what d’ ye mean by muds? 
I seed that ere gentleman with the black stock pick it up ever so long 
ago. 

The policeman looked me full in the face, so did the rest of the people. 
I wore a black stock. 

“What did he do with it, my dear?” said a Brobdignagean woman 
without a bonnet, addressing the imp who had just spoken. 

“ Vy, he vipt it into his mouth,” said the urchin ; “ I seed him vith 
my own eyes.” 

With whose eyes he should have seen such a sight except his own, 
I did not stay to ask; but I exclaimed, foaming with rage, “ Why you 
little ——-__- ” 

“ Ah,” belowed the huge Amazon, 


‘« The guardian naiad of the Strand,” 


“if you hav'n't got it in your mouth, vy don't you — plain !” 

Upon this the mob, policeman and all, put me to the trial. Never were 
cross questions more fatal to a culprit, than the consolidated one-pound- 
one at that moment between my teeth was to me. 

“Give the boy his money!” cried one. ‘ Shame!” cried another. 
* You’d better give it up!” said the policeman; when, seeing several of 
the more active of the mobocracy falling to the rear, and arming themselves 
with sundry handfuls of thick Macadam pudding from the highway, I 
made a merit of necessity, gave the Jew boy my gold for Ransom, and 
slunk off to Morland’s to write a cheque for my lost twenty pounds. 
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Considering my cunning contrivance to outwit my antagonist, and the 
mode I took to secure my property, it may be ae said of me and my 
guinea that the bifer was bitten. What do you think of Epsom races this 
year? A vast deal of money has changed hands, a circumstance of con- 
siderable importance to the legs. Crocky won his cast, and Rysdale nets 
thirty thousand pounds. As Lord Derby said, “That sounds deucedly 
fine, but where’s the money to come from?” It seems strange, but the 
settling Tuesday passed off without much hobbling and with no running 
at all. 

Poor Lady Errol had nigh met with an unpleasant accident. The steps 
of the stand were so slippery that nobody could stand who attempted to 
step; and her ladyship missing her footing, slid down several of the stairs; 
luckily without serious mischief, except causing a sfare from all the crowd. 
The miss-fooling system (involving as it sometimes does, a Saux pas,) 
never succeeds, except indeed as it has succeeded in the case of the 
lovely Lady Harrington. 

This case brings me to the stage. Robert the Devil, at the Opera 
House, on the first representation did not begin until past nine o'clock ; 
indeed the first representation there was one on the part of Mr. Monk 
Mason, that they could not get all things ready for the performance 
sooner. ‘Thus, it appears that it is not so easy to play the devil in a 
theatre as some people imagine. Mr. Mason has a most difficult task, 
I fear. 

I wish the opera dancers would wear longer petticoats, or rather that 
they would wear some petticoats ; at present they put nothing on but stays 
with a valance round them. The eye wear a sort of petticoat, 
which is infinitely more agreeable than those things which Hook, in one 
of his attacks upon the players, calls “ white tights.” But then, again, a 
huge porter-looking fellow, with his neck all open, and a frill like a 
boarding-school Miss. I have no objection, according to the proverb, to 
take “ the ruff with the smooth,” but boddices and a beard together are 
not to my taste. I think all this wants reforming. 

La PorTe is about to take Covent Garden theatre, but hesitates until 
he shall know what is to happen amongst the minors. We should 
certainly advise our Anglo-gallic friend to look well about him, and get 
= certainty of the privileges of the patent before we say to him confi- 
dently, “ Ouvrez La Porte.” 

“T have been reading Captain Mundy’'s Journal of a Jour in India, 
and I recommend it as a most amusing, intelligent performance. The 
plates are admirable. By the bye, what an inconsistent world of humbug 
this is! It appears that the East India Company not only obtain a 
revenue of £15,000 per annum from the temple of Juggernauth, but that 
it agrees to keep in repair, and adorn with silks and broad cloths, this 
enormous log of wood, this brutal pagan idol! and to support for the 
private use of this ere image a stud of elephants and horses!!!! 
And this is permitted! winked at, and not taken up by the saints and 
holy men who make such a fuss about N egro emancipation! Where are 
the Bishops? They can preside over Anti-Slavery Societies, over Tem- 
perance Societies, in fact over any societies mre attack those who are 
not strong enough to defend themselves; but the East India Company 
are powerful and are useful. They have patronage, and are therefore 
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permitted to outrage the Deity, to offend and insult Christianity, and for 
the sake of lucre, do that which would consign people to an inquisition 
in a Catholic country, and in this ought to be the subject of the most loath- 
ing opprobrium. What a piece of work is made by these holy gentlemen if 
a poor man in this country buys a piece of meat on a Sunday morning 
for his starving family! What an outery and persecution has been 
raised against the planters, that the negroes may not have their market on 
a Sunday! And yet, knowing this fact—for know it they do—they per- 
mit the all-powerful Company to mock Christianity, to insult, and laugh 
at themselves,—to trample = ie the cross, like the Dutch at Japan, for 
the sake of Mammon, and not even venture a whisper upon such 
damning infidelity and atheism. Oh, humbug! humbug! how long art 
thou to reign in this unhappy land? Who cannot in this instance at 
once perceive the hypocrisy of the saints and the worldly-mindedness of 
the hierarchy ? 

That was a grand display at Rothchild’s—Belshazzar’s feast! You 
might have imagined, as you surveyed the costly and ponderous vases of 
gold, the profusion of glittering metal, the gorgeousness of wealth, that 
it was indeed the plunder of the holy temple. ‘The company were a part 
of the grand whole, and as typicaf~of “ pounds, shillings and pence.” 
By-the-bye, was not our dear duchiéss, as the Age denominates her, in 
very high spirits that evening? By way of a curious simile, A —- 
remarked, that with her flushed face and arms, and her splendid jewels, 
she reminded him of the piece of raw beef recovered by Sinbad, the 
sailor, from the valley of diamonds. 

The most splendid féte of the season was given the other day by his 
Grace the Duke of Somerset. The ladies St. Maur have been very un- 
fortunate in their weather on most of their fétes; it would appear as if 
the angels above are jealous of them, and were determined that they 
should not create such a sensation down below. However, yesterday, 
although they threatened very seriously during the forenoon, they re- 

gned the contest at last, er a more beautiful day for such a fete never 
was selected. There was a fresh breeze and partial clouding of the 
heavens, which made it cool, yet not so cool as to require shawls. I do 
not know any thing more beautiful than a féte of this description. The 
enchanting scenery of the grounds, the splendid foliage of the back 
scene contrasting with the assistance of art in the parterres of flowers, the 
clegant marquees, bands of music, and all this peopled with all the beauty 
and fashion of England, crowned with the presence of the Sovereign, di- 
vested of the trappings of rovalty, and condescendingly mixing with his sub- 
jects as a private individua ! A more splendid scene, and a more splendid 
reception, could not be imagined. The dejeuné was sumptuous and pro- 
fuse, and yet it was difficult for many of the company to obtain refresh- 
ment for some time, not from any want of it, as there was sufficient to 
have appeased the hunger of a regiment of foot guards after the company 
had quitted the table, but from the simple fact that the ride down and de- 
lightful air made every one so hungry, that those who first occupied the 
tables could not be persuaded to leave it—instead of a dejeuné, they made 
an enormous dinner. His Majesty looked well, and we observed him 
walk up a hill with a degree of firmness that promises many years 
of (we trust) a happy and prosperous reign, notwithstanding that people 
do throw stones at his — as a proof of their gratitude! By the bye, 
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what will not the strength of filial affection bring about. Itso sharpened 
the ears of one of the Fitzclarences, that he actually heard the stone 
thrown at his Majesty’s head. What long ears he must have ! 

It appears to me as if we have more than in one way symptoms of 
republicanism afloat. We know that in America generals and colonels 
are shopkeepers and tradesmen.—One of the dandies of the Horse 
Guards has more stalls than horses—A trotter in the park, with his 
long sword, saddle, bridle-—A “eat aed at Almack’s, or marching from 
Knight's-bridge, to Wormwood Scrubs during the week; or the Saturday 
counter marching in Soho-square to square his accounts.—Nay, even 
the most rigid Tories are fast descending into republicanism. ‘There 
is a most careless revolutionary “ solution of continuity,” as Rabelais 
has it, between the waistcoat and breeches, as well as in whole style of 
dress of Sir Charles Wetherell ; and Colonel Townshend, of the Guards, 
could only be considered as the mould of fashion, in the town of Cincin- 
nati, of which Mrs Trollope has so many pleasant recollections. 

The Duke of Wellington has put up iron blinds to the windows at 
Apsley House. Now, with all respect to his Grace, I think this attempt 
at fortification is in bad taste—it implies resistance, which courts attack. 
—The people of England, even as a mob, are a good-natured people ; 
and we have often proofs that gallantry and good-humour will disarm 
their wrath. It is true that his Grace's windows have been smashed— 
every nation has its peculiarities—one of the English nation is to fracture 
glass by way of venting their spleen—a womanish sort of vengeance, and 
not dangerous. Allow that the people had smashed his windows a 
dozen times, he had better have put up with it, and it would have pre- 
served his head, which run some risk in the city the other day. The 
expense may be something, but his Grace should recollect how much he 
has received from the people of England, and how well they have enabled 
him to pay his glaizer’s bill. 

A fancy fair has been held in the Surrey Zoological Gardens at the 
back of Walworth, near Kennington, in behalf of our Ladye Chapel, 
where beasts were promiscuously mingled, and the screamings of cocka- 
toos and the roaring of tigers were most harmoniously blended with the 
martial strains of a military band. These collections of animals, now ex- 
hibited so generally, and visited with such ease, must open the minds of 
the thinking public ver advantageously. One great calamity has oc- 
curred at the Zoological Gardens in the Regent's Park, in order, as they 
vainly imagined, to gratify their elephant. The council—I think they call 
themselves a council—have constructed a bath of dimensions suitable to 
the reception of the vast animal’s magnificent person. It has been filled 
with the purest of water ; the elephant has been coaxed, wheedled, poked, 
driven, dragged, and pushed, but bathe he will not; and Sunday afier 
Sunday, (for Sunday is the washing-day,) the select assemblage of beauty 
and fashion are disappointed of the sight. The council begin to admit 
the justice of the proverb, relating to the possibility of taking a horse to a 
pond. and the impossibility of making him drink; and denounce the be- 

iaviour of their fat friend with the trunk, as very dirty conduct indeed. 
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NAVAL PAPERS—ABOLITION OF THE NAVY BOARD. 
No. 1. 


We know not any subjects discussed by the legislature of this country so 
important, as those which affect that navy by whose exertions we have 
been raised to our pre-eminence, and unto which alone we must here. 
after look for sustaining that importance in the scale of nations to which 
we have arrived, Fully impressed with this idea, it is our intention in 
future to dedicate some portion of the pages of our Magazine to naval 
topics; and we take this opportunity of making public, that we shall 
gladly receive the communications of intelligent officers on any points in 
which the welfare of the navy may be concerned.* We are about to enter 
into a wide field of discussion, but with their assistance we shall not 
shrink from the task. It is from naval officers only that the Government 
and the country can obtain this important information; and that the 
former may not plead ignorance when called upon, it is through the public 
press alone that such information should be conveyed. 

Before we enter upon the subject of this paper, we will take an oppor- 
tunity of observing to Mr. Hume, that the only point of material conse. 
quence in which we cannot support him, is his constant endeavour to 
cut down the naval estimates and promotions. We are pleased with his 
vigilance in ascertaining that the money voted has been properly ex- 
pended, but we do not agree with him that such expenditure should be 
reduced; on the contrary, we consider that it ought to be increased. 
A man, whose livelihood and existence depend upon his sword, were he 
forced by distress to sacrifice his property in detail, would naturally strip 
himself to his last garment, previous to parting with his weapon. He 
may fight quite as well, if not better, in buff; but without his sword he 
cannot fight at all. Thus it is with this country—sacrifices have been 
made and must continue to be made; but if she be not prepared to act 
vigorously on the defensive, there are too many rivals, too many jealous 
powers who are on the watch, upon any appearance of insecurity on the 
part of England, not to take an immediate, and perhaps to us a fatal 
advantage. Cordially, therefore, as we agree with Mr. Hume in most 
other points, and acknowledging the debt of gratitude which is due from 
his country, in this, we think, he isin error. To pepe employment 
and to stop promotion, is to render our navy incapable ; and, in the event 
of a future war, we shall be at a loss for young and active officers to add 
laurels to their country’s wreath. Every thing wears out in this world, 
and every thing becomes useless from disuse. The expense of an 
efficient navy must be incurred, if we wish to find it efficient when it is 
required. The abuses in the establishment we are glad to see him check, 
but we do not wish that these abuses should be confounded with its 
legitimate claims upon the country. 

The present paper will be more immediately dedicated to one of the 
most important and necessary reforms in our naval establishment which 
has lately been effected, viz. the abolition of the Navy Board. On the 
14th of February last, a Bill was brought into the lower House by 
Sir James Graham, which, at the time, underwent considerable discussion ; 
and, on the second reading, which took place on the 22nd of the same 
month, was violently attacked by all the parties composing the ex- 


* In making this observation, it is necessary to point out the necessity of all com- 
munications being post paid, or like the virgin of olden times who was smothered with 
the shields, our Magazine would be p to death by too many contributors. 
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admiralty, and now ex-navy boards. On the second reading of this bill 
in the Upper House, which occurred on the 23rd of May, the arguments 
and opinions brought forward by Lord Napier, a captain in the navy, 
appear to us to have been most admirable and most conclusive, and cer- 
tainly more to the point than the whole of the prolonged discussion in 
the House of Commons, to which we shall again refer. We were glad to 
perceive that the navy had obtained so valuable a support in ~the House 
of Lords, in which fer many years all naval matters have been slurred over 
without debate, not from any indifference to their importance, but simply 
from the fact that they were not understood. The name of Napier is, 
however, too intimately connected with the navy ever to be forgotten. 
It is to Baron Napier, of Merchistown, that we are indebted for the 
Tables of Logarithms, the value of which can only be duly appreciated 
by those conversant with navigation. When it is considered, that, by 
means of this valuable invention, men of little or no education, without 
being aware of the principles upon which they act, without any know- 
ledge of mathematics, and a very trifling knowledge of arithmetic, are 
enabled to steer their vessels to every quarter of the globe, with nearly as 
much safety as the most scientific, we may then perceive the value of the 
obligation. Public monuments are chiefly decreed by nations to those 
who have become eminent for the destruction or the preservation of the 
human race. The ashes of a Howard are enshrined but a few feet from 
those of heroes whose victorious laurels had been crimsoned with blood. 
However the halo of glory which encircles the latter may attract the 
world in general, to the reflective mind how infinitely more deserving of a 
trophy is the man who has contributed to the welfare of his species! and 
if we consider how many thousands of lives, and how many millions of 
property, have been preserved by the invention of logarithms, the proudest 
niche in the Abbey of our forefathers, is the legitimate right of Baron 
Napier, of Merchistown. But to proceed. 

We shall not dwell upon the very important points, whether Sir James 
Graham did, or did not, quote Pepys correctly, or whether it was, or was 
not, justifiable for navy boards to have, from time immemorial, applied 
money voted for one branch of the service to the exigencies of another ; 
but we shall at once enter into the real arguments produced in the dis- 
cussion. In bringing forward his motion, Sir James Graham affirmed, 
that the Navy Board “ frequently gave an unwilling obedience, and 
offered a successful resistance to the oiders of the admiralty, which was 
nominally superior to themselves.” And he subsequently quoted the 
opinions of a lord of the admiralty, who had been examined before the 
committee, who stated, “‘ that by the abolition of the navy board, the 
most efficient reform possible in the navy would at once be effected’”— 
that “ after the sums were voted for the navy, the admiralty had no con- 
troul over the expenditure”’—and “ that even the books of the navy 
office would not show under what head the money had been laid out.” 
The Hon. Baronet then commented, at some length, to prove what is as 
notorious as noon-day, that the navy board were inefficient, self-willed, 
impertinent, and obstinate ; an expense to the country, and a serious evil 
whenever celerity and decision were required. Sir James was supported 
by Mr. Hume, Sir Thomas Trowbridge, and Captain Berkeley ; and had 
to encounter the successive broadsides, both at the first and second 
reading, as we have before observed, of the whole of the ex-admiralty and 
ex-navy boards. 

p — arguments used by the above gentlemen, were concisely as 
ollows :— 

That the navy board was a useful check upon the admiralty. 

That naval officers were not competent to keep accounts, and that all 
Europe would be disgusted at the dismissal of Sir Robert Seppings. 
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In short, that the arrangement as it stood was the best of all possible 
on Hae and the navy board was the best of all possible navy 

oards. 

Now, that the navy board was a serious and very disadvantageous 
check to the admiralty was, in our opinion, satisfactorily proved, not 
only by Sir James Graham, but by the language used by Lord Colville in 
the upper, and Sir George Cockburn in the lower house, who, in their 
defence of the navy board, both declared that it was “ a drag chain to the 
admiralty, preventing its going on too fast.” Alas ! how will party spirit 
change our words, if not our ideas! Who was there so impatient of this 
very “ drag chain” as Sir George Cockburn himself, when he was in 
office? Active, zealous, and decided measures have been the basis of his 
great reputation, and for him to assert that he approved of this “ drag 
chain,” is to tell us that he has changed his nature, and is no longer what 
he has been—a man of bold decided character, whose quick resolves 
were stamped with judgment, and whose celerity of movement was in- 
variably attended with success. The fact is, that, long before this, 
Sir G. Cockburn would have abolished the navy board, if it had been 

ossible ; but the interests of those who filled up the department were so 
intimately and intricately connected with all the other ramifications of 
Tory patronage and power, that it was impossible ; and in attempting it, 
he would only have gained his own dismissal. It is lomasteaas that, 
whenever there has been any attempt at reform in former reigns, this 
board has been abolished. Corruption has reproduced it, but Tory 
despotism is no more, and this most offensive remains, this latter end of 
Toryism has now been cast out, and will no longer stink in the nostrils of 
the people. We now come to the second objection raised by the ex- 
party, “ that naval officers are not competent to keep accounts,” and on 
this head we beg leave to differ. Let Sir Byam Martin, who must be 
aware of his own capacity, answer for himself; but let him not assume 
that, because under his controul “ the books of the navy office would not 
show under what heads the money had been laid out,’ such must be the 
case in future. There*is much in reputation, and we acknowledge that 
naval officers have the credit of being careless in their pecuniary concerns ; 
but we could bring forward some very decided instances of naval officers 
knowing the value of a guinea, as well as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and looking at both sides of a shilling before they could persuade them. 
selves to part with it. If it be intended to infer that they have not a 
sufficient arithmetical knowledge, we spurn the inference. A naval 
captain, who attends to the navigation of his ship, is every day employed 
in the higher branches of arithmetic, and is more likely to have a com. 
petent knowledge of figures, than gentlemen employed in other liberal 
professions. Why should military men be supposed to be better arith- 
meticians than naval? Yet we presume it is a supposition, or why do we 
hear no objections raised to their appointments to the ordnance and war- 
offices, or doubts of their capability to superintend the accounts of whole 
islands and colonies, over which they are appointed as governors, and to 
which situations it appears that, in future, they are to be appointed 
to the exclusion of the naval officers. At all events, as it appears that 
under Sir Byam Martin, “ it was impossible to find out how the money 
had been expended,” one thing is certain, that, under the new arrangement, 


we shall not be in a worse situation than we were during the existence of 


the navy board. Before we advert to the attack upon Sir James Graham, 
on the removal of Sir R. Seppings from the office of surveyor of the navy, 
we will follow up the Bill to the House of Lords, where we find my Lord 
Ellenborough on his legs, deeply impressed with the propriety of “ keeping 
up all communications in writing.” We were rather surprised at his 


lordship advancing this opinion, as we considered that his — 
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letter about the “ tame elephant,” would have rather disgusted him 
with the damning proofs of “ black and white.” To the same lord’s ob. 
servation, that he did not consider naval men were en ng to keep 
accounts, Lord Napier replied, that he had no doubt but that naval men 
would do more business in ten minutes, than any noble lord brought up 
at the public offices would do in as many hours. Lord Napier might 
have added, (had it been parliamentary, ) that a board of naval officers 
would have arranged the manning and victualling of a channel fleet, in 
less time than it took his lordship to a his hair into curling papers. 

To enter into the detail of Lord Napier’s speech, would occupy more 
ages than we can devote to the subject in this number of our Magazine. 

Te will, however, form the basis of many future papers. Suffice to say, 
that the arguments brought forward by his lordship were most con- 
vincing ; and proved, if proof was required of what was already well- 
known throughout the service, that the navy board has not only been 
useless but detrimental—that all improvements in the service have 
originated from naval and military officers—and that the only obstacles to 
these improvements have been thrown out by that navy board, by which, 
properly speaking, they should have been fostered, if from it they had 
not originated. We will now give one proof of the ignorance of these 
boards, for the victualling board, &c. is a “ part and parcel” of the 
establishment. During the last American war, several transports were 
taken up, and loaded with water casks, (shook for stowage,) and sent out 
to Quebec, to be forwarded to our 2 gee on the lakes, not one of 
these sapient gentlemen having an idea that these lakes were of fresh 
water, and that every man might obtain as much as he pleased by dipping 
a bucket over the side.* The fact reminds us of the French Minister dela 
Marine et des Colonies, the Marquis de Clermont Tonnerre, who was two 
years in office before he discovered that Martinique was an island. 

But we will dismiss this “ drag-chain,” the use of which, by the bye, 
fully implies that we were going “down hill,” and refer to the attack 
made upon Sir J. Graham, on the dismissal of Sir R. Seppings from the 
office of surveyor of the navy, and the appointment of Captain Symonds 
in his stead. 

It is evident that those who so eulogised Sir R.Seppings were not com- 

etent judges of the merits of the respective parties, and were totally 
ignorantof the qualifications necessary for the office of surveyor of the navy. 
We are acquainted with both parties, and having some slight knowledge 
of the subject, will analyse their respective merit and capabilities. 

Sir Robert Seppings was brought up as a shipwright, and he is a ship- 
wright still; we grant that he is a mal ingenious man, and has intro- 
duced many valuable improvements in the construction and fastening of 
ships. But there is great difference between a shipwright and a shipbuilder, 
although the terms are often confounded. The latter must be a scientific 
man, the former need not be so but to a very limited extent. A ship- 
builder must have a thorough knowledge of mathematics, and be well 
versed in algebra, to obtain any celebrity in his profession. It is impos- 
sible that he can “lay down his lines” correctly, or form his calculations, 
without this knowledge. Now Sir R. Seppings is neither a mathematician 
nor an algebraist, and therefore can never be a good shipbuilder; he must 
work by ere or guess, instead of working by computation. 
Sir Byam Martin very properly designated Sir R. Seppings as “ one of 
the most intelligent, able, and respectable master shipwrights that this 
kingdom ever produced.” We entirely coincide with this eulogium, but 


* Birch brooms were also sent out 4,000 miles to sweep the decks, although there 


was birch enough on the shores of the lakes to have flogged common sense into 
Somerset House. 
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this dees not prove that Sir R. Seppings is a good shipbuilder; and when 
Sir Byam Martin adds in another speech, that “ every ship that sails will 
be a monument of his (Sir Robert Seppings’) fame,” we are inclined to ask 
whether by “ monument,” Sir Byam Martin does not mean to im sly 
“ tomb,” for we do not know one ship built by Sir R. Seppings which bas 
not proved decidedly inferior, if not a total failure. 

aving thus stated our candid opinion of Sir R. Seppings’ qualifications 
as a shipbuilder, let us do him the justice which he Jenmeet as a ship- 
wright. His introduction of dia®onal riders was a most valuable inven. 
tion; they have added much to the strength, and decreased the expense 
attending the wear and tear of vessels. His improvement in the making 
of masts is also important, besides many others which we have not time 
to detail. This we must say of Sir R. Seppings, that had he had an edu- 
cation equal to his natural abilities, he would in all probability have been 
the best shipbuilder which the kingdom ever produced, as he certainly now 
is the very best shipwright. The country are indebted to him, and he 
ought not to be allowed to retire into obscurity. 

Ve have not hitherto adverted to one alteration, ius can hardly say 
invention, ) introduced by Sir R. Seppings, upon which he and many of his 
partisans ground the major portion of his fame. We allude to the 
‘‘ round sterns,” now sveteallé introduced into our navy. We will not 
deny that the stern frames are more secure than before this alteration, 
but we must confine ourselves to the advantages proposed, of ships being 
enabled to bring more guns to bear upon the enemy trom their sterns and 
quarters. This is most true ; but let us reflect a moment upon what will 
be the effect produced by this alteration in future naval engagements ; 
that retreating ships will be enabled to bring a heavy battery to bear 
upon those who would force them into action, either crippling them so as 
to effect their own escape, or should they not effect their escape, cutting 
up the attacking ships who thus will come into the engagement under a 
great disadvantage. Hitherto England has been mistress of the seas, and 
her navy have always sought the conflict, while her opponents have as 
generally avoided it. If, then, we are again to rule the main, if we are 
again, as heretofore, to rush to the battle, conquering under every disad- 
vantage, of what profit to us is this invention? Is it not, on the contrary, 
an invention for the benefit of our opponents, and to us most injurious ? 

How many of our ships will in future be crippled, how many of our gal- 
lant seamen will be sacrificed, to this invention of Sir R. Seppings, which 
has been so hastily, and with good reason, adopted by every other mari- 
time nation who may hereafter acknowledge, that to an Englishman they 
have been indebted for the means of destruction of his own countrymen. 

We recollect a story of an ingenious person who invented glass which 
was malleable. He obtained admission to the presence of the despot who 
ruled the country, expecting remuneration. He dashed the vase on the 
tc bent ; he took it up, and in a few seconds he restored it to its 
ormer shape. ‘‘ Who else is acquainted with this secret ?” inquired the des- 
- The man replied that he alone was master of the art.“ Off with his 

ead then,” was the order given, and immediately the inventor's head rolled 
in the dust. “If this invention was to be known, observed the despot, 
gold would no longer be of value.” 

When we first examined this invention of Sir Robert Seppings, our 
thoughts reverted to the above story, and we could not help wishing that 
Sir Robert had confided it to us alone, and that we also had been a des- 
pot. It should have died with him, rather than that the re of our 
seamen, sterling as gold, should hereafter prove of little or no value. 

We consider, although it may not be the opinion of his er tag 
that we have now done justice to the merits of Sir Robert Seppings ; it 
remains to draw the parallel between him and Captain Symonds, leaving 
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the public to judge which of the two is the most likely to prove an effi- 
cient surveyor of the navy. A n : 

Captain Symonds happens to possess those very attainments in which 
Sir Robert Seppings is deficient ; he is a thorough mathematician, a good 
algebraist, a man who is able to calculate before he “ lays down his lines, 
and who will fearlessly state the results to be anticipated, previous to 
the truth of his seleubetions having been proved. He has also an ad- 
vantage over other shipbuilders, and indeed without which we cannot 
consider that a man can be a perfect shipbuilder—that arising from his 
professional career which enables him to correct his theory from those 
practical observations made when he was afloat. As a proof of this, we 
will only observe that Captain Symonds has perceived the necessity of in- 
creasing the breadth of beam in all vessels of war, a point strenuously 
insisted. upon by all intelligent naval officers, but hitherto repudiated by 
government shipbuilders. That he was correct in this alteration has been 

roved in the vessels which he has built ; indeed it has been virtually ac- 
csomadeel by Sir Robert Seppings himself, who has altered his own lines 
in consequence. We ask this gentleman whether the Castor, the last and 
apparently the best ship built by him, has not been thrown out in her 
beam much more, proportionally, than any ship which he before built ? 
Also whether the Conway was not thrown out at first one foot, and sub- 
sequently nine inches more than the breadth originally laid down in her 
lines ? evidently, in both instances, stealing upon the plan of Captain 
Symonds. We must, however, enter into no further detail at present, as 
it is our intention that the next paper on the subject shall be wholly de- 
voted to Naval Architecture. 

But we cannot dismiss Captain Symonds without a caution. Let him 
always bear in mind that his talents have been brought to notice by the 
fostering protection of Lord Vernon, and that they have been rewarded by 
the liberal spirit of the present government. Had it not been for this for- 
tuitous combination, he might have remained in obscurity. Then let him 
also recollect that it is his duty, not only to himself but to his country, to 
prove that he is in every way deserving of this pabronage, by affording the 
same liberal protection to other candidates as has procured him his own 
advancement. It ought to be his study, in his present ostensible situ- 
ation, to avoid any feelings of jealousy, and so far from thwarting, give 
his hand and utmost assistance to men of talent. By so doing, he will 
raise his own character in the general estimation, and prove that his heart 
is as superior as his head. 

Having thus discussed the various topics connected with the abolition 
of the navy board, we shall conclude with a few observations upon the 
Board of Admiralty, who, in future, are to be entrusted with the duties of 
the above department. 

We are now to have a first lord, with five subordinates, each comptrol- 
ling a department, with the usual accompaniment of secretaries, &c. 

Of Sir James Graham we know little. His abolition of the navy board 
speaks well for him. His not having asked us to dine with him is an 
omission. The naval lords, Admirals Hardy, Pechell, and Dundas, and 
ye. pres Elliott, the secretary, are eminently qualified for their situations, 
aud no better could perhaps have been selected from the navy list. 

Nevertheless, touching our hat with all due respect to such distinguish- 
ed officers, we will venture upon the strength of our incog. to offer a 
humble remark. The conduct of the navy board would never have been 
so flagrant, had it not been for two unfortunate coincidences—one, that the 
otlicers who composed the board had not been employed for many years ; 
and the other, that during the time they have not been out of active employ- 
ment, the same rapid strides of intellect have taken place in the naval 
service, which may be evident in every thing else. They repudiated im- 
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provements, because not understanding them, they were considered only 
as changes ; they argued upon the service as it was, not as it now is. 
The stream of knowledge had flowed uninterruptedly without their having 
been borne down with it; thrown aside into the eddy, they mistook the 
yetty circles which they described in it as a motion in advance, when the 
act was, that they had long been out of the current and were stationary, 
Now although we are far from saying that it is the case, this may be the 
ease with naval lords of the Admiralty ; there is a very old proverb, which, 
homely as it is, we quote with all due respect: “ Old dogs won't learn new 
tricks ;” and this it is which induces us to point out the necessity of pe- 
culiar care on the part of our naval lords, how they hastily reject or refer to 
jealous and interested people, propositions or inventions which may be 
submitted to them, Every day something will be brought forward which 
will surprise, and almost excite credulity. Every day will prove to them 
that there is much more turning up than “comes between heaven and 
their philosophy.” 

It has latterly been the custom to refer to a committee of naval officers, 
and we know no better chance of every proposition meeting with that fair 
inquiry and examination to which it is entitled. The theorist is often 
thrown on his back by the practical knowledge of intelligent officers ; and 
he is certain, at all events, to have fair play, and not to be discouraged by 
the petty feelings of jealousy which he must have to encounter, if aban- 
doned to the officers of a dock-yard. We now take our leave of the gallant 
admirals, again touching our hat, with the usual naval apology of— 
“ Hope no offence, your honors.” 

Of Mr. Labouchere, the additional lord, we know nothing ; but we un. 
derstand that he is a man of talent. So far all is well ; but we must find 
fault with the appointment of Captain Barrington as one of the lords of 
the Admiralty. We do not intend to say that Captain Barrington is 
not capable of performing his duty ; on the coutrary, we know him to be 
an intelligent, steady young man, and we believe that he is likely to prove 
a good man of business ; but still we regret that he should have been 
appointed to so invidious a situation. When we recollect how many ad- 
mirals we have in the service, equally qualified, and with so much stronger 
claims from their experience and their servitude, we cannot allow the pro- 
priety of a young officer stepping at once from a ten gun-brig into a seat at 
a Board of Admiralty, to decide upon the conduct and merit of his supe- 
riors, merely because he happens to be connected with Lord Grey. 

It is not that we blame his lordship for having his friends around him ; 
on the contrary, we wish that he had not shown so much false delicacy on 
this point, and had ousted every atom of Toryism. We belong not to 
his party ; but we still hope that he will not allow the offices of govern- 
ment to remain in the hands of his enemies. The talents of Captain Bar- 
rington might have been equally serviceable to Lord Grey in many other 
departments of the state; but this appointment has created a feeling which 
we deplore ; it has occasioned discontent, ill-will, and ill-natured remarks. 
We agree with those who complain, that when it is considered how few 
are the appointments which old and valuable naval officers are permitted 


to hold, in reward of their services, one of those few should have been 
filled up by a post captain of 1826, who has never scen one day of actual 
service. 


M. M. 
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TRUE STORIES OF NECROMANCY IN EGYPT AND 
TURKEY. 


A cERTALN northern magazine cotemporary with this in which I have the 
honour to write—a magazine (the northern, not the southern) notorious 
for its misrepresentation of facts, and for exaggerating whatever may 
answer its general notions and false ideas of effect, gave some months 
back a most incorrect statement of what befell two distinguished travel- 
lers in the east; which statement, I asa traveller, and one anxious for 
the cause of truth, be it in history, or be it in travels—(the latter perhaps 
the most habitual residence of the goddess, after her haunt at the bot- 
tom of the well,) am very anxious to remove. 

It was stated by this magazine, in one of its Noctes Ambrosiane, that 
my very meritorious brother pilgrims, Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix, 
when in Kyypt and at Cairo, had an interview with the celebrated magi- 
cian from the centre of Africa, who pretended to possess and exercise “ the 
power of showing to any visitor who chose to comply with his terms, any 
person, dead or living, whom the said visitor pleased to name.” According 
to the writer in the magazine, a boy was brought in to act as seer to the 
wizard, and for the visitors, Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix ; and this 
and the process of incantation adopted, are correct enough. . 

It is then stated that the boy saw and described seven horsemen—the 
seventh of whom was a sultan with a flag ; upon which, the necromancer 
addressed the travellersin these words—* Now name your name, be it 
of those that are upon the earth, or of those that are beneath it; be it 
Frank, Moor, Turk, or Indian, prince or beggar, living and breathing, 
or resolved into the dust of Adam three thousand years ago—speak, and 
this boy, shall behold and describe him.” Shakspeare and Voltaire were 
named, aud according to this “ authority” seen by the boy, and described 
in their peculiarities of feature, person, and costume precisely corres- 
ponding to the pictures and descriptions we possess of those individuals. 

Lord Prudhoe is next made to name the Archdeacon Wrangham whom 
the boy it is said, thus described :—“ T perceive a tall grey-headed Frank, 
with a black silk petticoat, walking in a garden, with a little book in his 
hand. He is reading in the book—his eyes are bright and gleaming— 
his teeth are white—he is the happiest looking Frank I ever beheld.” 

Need I say that this is all incorrect ? But the winding up of the scene, 
where effect is laboured at, is the worst of all. 

Major Felix named his brother, who was serving inthe Kast Indies as 
an officer of cavalry. The boy described him standing by the sea shore, 
with a black man in a turban, holding his horse behind him. God in 
heaven !" the major is made to exclaim; and then according to the 
Noctes, the boy resumed: “ But this is an odd Frank, he has turned 
round ; and, by Allah, he has but one arm !” Upon this the major is 
made’ to faint—his brother lost his left arm in the campaign of Ava! 
__Now, so far from this being the case, and the gallant little major 
fainting away at the correctness of the seer’s description of his brother, 
he turned round with a smile, when he heard omitted so capital a 
feature (as the late Lord Londonderry would have said) as an amputated 
limb ; for the fellow never said a word of the major’s brother being a one- 
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armed man. Nay more, when the major and his noble companion 
would have summoned into the palm of the boy's hand the brave Com- 
modore S , Who was then in the regions of Turkey, but has since 
gone to the land of shadows, the bungler merely reported a Frank with 
a blue coat and brass buttons, and me no mention whatever of the per- 
sonal peculiarities of the brave son of Neptune, who had lost one arm, 
and could make no use of the other! 

But I will relate some stories of magic in the east myself. 

When that enterprising, intelligent, and inquisitive traveller, Mr. 
R— was travelling in Egypt some few years ago, his curiosity was ex- 
cited by the extraordinary stories current about magic and magicians, 
and by degrees, despite of a proper Christian education, he became ena- 
moured of the secret sciences. He even made some advances in them, 
under proper masters, and would have made more, had he not met an 
Italian who was supposed to be a proficient in the learning of Egypt. 
But this worthy bade him look at his worn body, his haggard, harrowed 
countenance, and awfully warned him, as he valued quiet days, and 
slumbering nights, to shun the dangerous pursuits in which he had en- 
gaged. Mr. R took his advice, and thought little more of the mat- 
ter, until some time after when he was staying with his friend Mr. 
S at the consulate at Alexandria. Mr.§S , almost as in- 
telligent a gentleman as Mr. R——, had lost some silver spoons, and it 
was determined, perhaps to frighten the servants of the house into con- 
fession, or perhaps, (and what is just as likely,) for a frolic and the indul- 
gence of Mr. R—’s well known curiosity, to summon a conjurer, or wise 
man. ‘There happened to be a famous magician, lately arrived from dis- 
tant parts of Africa, then at hand, and he came at their call. This man 
ident for nothing but an innocent boy under ten years of age, a virgin, 
or a woman quick with child. The first of the three was the easiest to be 
procured, and a boy was brought in from a neighbouring house, who knew 
nothing at all of the robbery ; in case his age should not be guarantee 
sufficient, a sort of charm was wrought, which proved to the professor's 
satisfaction that he was free from sin. ‘The magician then recited divers 
incantations, drew a circle on the floor, and placed the boy, who was ra- 
ther frightened, in the middle of the circle. Other incantations were 
then muttered. The next thing the magician did, was to pour a dark 
liquid, like ink, into the hollow of the boy's hand; he then burned 
something which produced a smoke like incense, but bluer and thicker, 
and then he desired the boy to look into the palm of his hand, and to 
tell him what he saw. The boy did as he was bid, but said he saw no- 
thing. The magician bade him look again; this second time the boy 
started back in terror, and said he saw in the palm of his hand a man 
with a bundle. “ Look again,” said the magician, “ and tell me what 
there is in the bundle.” . 

“ T cannot see,” said the boy, renewing the investigation, “ but stop, 
he added after a moment, “ there’s a hole in the handkerchief, and I see 
the ends of some silver spoons peeping out ! ” ‘ 

- Look again—look again, and tell me what you see. 
“ He is running away between my fingers!” replied the boy. 
“ Before he goes describe his dress, person, and countenance.’ 
The boy looked again into his hand. 
. © Aye, tell us how he is dressed,” cried Mr. S—, who had become 
more than half serious, and anxious to know who had purloined his spoons. 
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The boy turned his head immediately and said, 

“ He is gone! ” Sy 

‘To be sure he is,” said the necromancer angrily, “ the Christian 
gentleman has destroyed the spell; tell us how he was dressed ?” 

“ The man with a bundle had on a Frank coat and a Frank hat,” said 
the boy unhesitatingly—and here his revelations ended. 

Though much mortified at the interruption of which he had been the 
cause, Mr. S——— had the satisfaction to learn that his plate had not been 
stolen by an unbelieving Egyptian or Arab, but by a Christian and a 
Frank, and, with his friend Mr. R to enjoy the conviction, that in 
the singular scene they had witnessed there could be no collusion, as the 
innocent boy (they were certain) had never seen the necromancer until 
summoned to the consulate, to make a looking-glass of his hand. 

I cannot dismiss this curious story, which, as here related, is support- 
ed, by unquestionable authority, without expressing my surprise, that a 
traveller in general so authentic and judicious as my friend R—M— 
is, should have given an incorrect version of it in his interesting work. 

Exonerating him from all suspicion of wilful falsehood, I can only 
suppose that his memory, Which must hate been crowded by similar in- 
cidenta, during his protracted sojourn in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and 
Palestine, must have played him false in this particular, for he never 
mentions a syllable about the spoons in the bundle; he says that, at the 
third time of peeping into his hand, the boy “ saw a man sacrificing an 
ox before a frightful looking person on a throne, and another man depo- 
siting the bundle before this terrific sultan ;” and makes the boy describe 
the ao and aspect of the man who had the bundle as those of an Arab. 

Some recent French publication has trumped up a story about Bona- 
parte and the magicians, when that extraordinary man was in Egypt, and 
separated from the fair Josephine, who was then, though his wife, sup- 
posed to be the object of his amorous affections ; and they make the con- 
queror—the victor of the battle of the Pyramids, turn pale, and then yellow 
with jealousy, at the revelations which were made to him by the wise men 
of Egypt. But besides the characters of Napoleon and of Josephine, I 
have other grounds (not necessary to explain here) for believing that the 
whole of this incident, is but a parody of the following well known story. 

An honest Neapolitan trader who happened to be for some months on 
the coast of Africa, about Tunis, and in Egypt, became all at once 
anxious to know something of the proceedings of a buxom wife he had 
left behind him at the town of the Torre del Greco, not far from the 
city of Naples, aud was persuaded one night to consult the magicians. 

An innocent boy was procured, as usual, who, when the charm began 
to work, said he saw a woman in a blue jacket that had a great ae of 
gold lace “ne it, in a bright yellow robe of very ample dimensions, 
with a necklace of coral round her neck, immense earrings to her ears, 
and a long silver thing, shaped like an arrow, thrust through her hair 
which was much bundled on the top of her head. In short he described, 
most accurately the gala dress of he Neapolitan’s cara sposa, and after- 
wards her features to the very turn of her nose. She was then kneel- 
ing by the side of a box, in which was seated a man in black, fast asleep. 
The Neapolitan knew this must be the confessional. 

When told to look again, the scene was changed to a very large and 
curious house, such as the seer had never seen, all crowded with people, 
and dazzling to the eye from an immensity of gilding and wax-lights. 
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This the Neapolitan knew must mean the theatre of San Carlo, the pa- 
radise of his countrymen, but he never could fancy his wife should be 
there in his absence. She was thongh, for presently the boy said. “ And 
there I see the woman in the blue jacket, with a man in a red coat 
whispering into her ear.” “ The devil!” muttered the Neapolitan to 
himself. 

“ Look again! and tell me what you see now,” said the magician. 

“ T can hardly see at all,” replied the boy, looking into the palm of 
his hand very closely, “ it is so dark; but now I see a long street, and a 
large building with iron gratings, and more than a dozen skulls stuck at 
one corner of it, and a little farther on I see a large wide gate, and be- 
yond it a long road; and now I see the woman in the blue, and the man 
in the red jacket, turning down the second street to the left of the road, 
and now there is an old woman opening * * * *” 

“J will hear no more!” bawled the Neapolitan, who had heard but 
too correctly described the approach to the “stews” of Naples: and he 
struck the boy’s hand with such violence against his face that it flattened 
his nose. 

The charm was thus dissolved ; but the correctness of the magician’s 
revelation was tolerably well corroborated, when some time aaa Ne- 
apolitan suddenly appeared at his home at the Torre del Greco, and 
learned that his wife had disappeared with a corporal of the guards. 

At Constantinople these same practices used to obtain, and the pro- 
fessors and practitioners were invariably, I fancy, Maugrabees, or 
Egyptians, or men who had studied in and come from Egypt, which 
country, from the days of Moses and Pharaoh to our own, seems to have 
monopolized the trade of magic. 

These foreign masters of the occult sciences, residents, or, what was 
more generally the case, visitants at the capital of the Turkish Empire, 
where they were always known by their peculiar moresque costume, and 
by a dreamy abstraction of manner surpassing even that of the wander- 
ing dervishes, (drunk on opium,) used to be objects of curiosity, respect, 
and awe, among the Turks as among the Rayah or Christian subjects ; 
and though the dogmas of their conflicting faiths agreed on this point, 
and the koran and the Scriptures equally denounced as unholy, all in- 
tercourse with sorcerers, and magicians, and astrologers, they were equally 
eager in consulting these men, and in giving credence to their revelations. 
The turban of the Turkish pasha would often meet the calpack of the 
Armenian seraff, under the portals of the man of mystery, or, as he 
sailed through the streets, his yellow slippers ae along the earth, 
but his head apparently among the stars, the sleeve of his robe would be 
plucked at the same moment, perhaps, by the veiled wife of an Osmanly, 
and the wife of a Greek, (allowed to show her face,) each impatient to 
obtain the first hearing. 

The women, be it observed, were the most frequent applicants to the 
magicians, but even the gravest and mightiest of the Turks not unfre- 
quently visited them in secret. 

Such used to be the case. But I was at Constantinople in days of 
reform, when Sultan Mahmood had determined, in his wisdom, that such 
things should exist no longer in his ‘ to be” civilized capital. He had, 
io be sure, his own personal motives for this sup ression, for these men 
exercised a great influence over the popular mind, and must be averse to 
whatever should shake it. Though themselves an anomaly in the faith of 
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Mahomet, they laboured pretty generally to attach men’s minds to “ the 
good old system,” and denounced as sacrilegious all the innovations of 


the sultan, while their prophecies were invariably adverse to the success 
of Mahmood and his new measures. iy Tha 

Accordingly, when I was seeking food for my curiosity in 1828, the 
Maugrabees were driven from the capital, or treated as dangerous vaga- 
bonds; and by the same reasoning and process, the itinerant tale or 
story tellers, who referred to and kept alive old customs and feelings, and 
used to gather together great crowds in the coffee-houses, were suppressed 
under severe penalties, and Karaguse or the Turkish Punch, who even in 
the lion’s den would steely and symbolically lash the vices and 
tyranny of the government, was sentenced to perpetual silence ! 

~ Bat Sultan Mahmood, absolute as he was, could not destroy the past, 

or silence people’s tongues upon it. Tradition faithfully preserved the 
wonderful doings of the necromancers, and many were the tales about 
them which I heard, and will not repeat, because they do not repose on 
such high and undoubted authority as the following. 

M. -——, a Perote, one who knew “the difference between alum and 
barley-sugar,” * if ever man did, a good catholic, a conscientious person, 
a dragoman, and as such necessarily attached to truth, and never telling 
a lie, save in the way of business, was himself the hero, or the witness 
rather of the story he narrated. He was sent one morning from the 
European palace of , at Pera, on business in Constantinople. He 
was in a great hurry, but as he reached the Meytiskellesi, or wharf of the 
dead, and was about stepping into his caik to be rowed across the har- 
bour of the Golden Horn, either a nail in one of the rough planks of 
the wooden quay caught his slipper, or a post on it his robe, I forget 
which—but the dragoman could round, aa saw standing close by him, 
a tall and very notorious African magician, who had Jong been practising 
at the capital, and was known to every body as one of the lions of the 
place. ‘To do a civil thing, and perhaps to keep well in this world with 
one who had intercourse with the spirits of the next, the dragoman natu- 
rally supposing he was waiting there on the water’s edge only to cross 
over from the suburb to the city, very politely invited him to take a pas- 
sage in his caik. ‘The tall African made no verbal reply, but smiled, 
and waved his hand to decline the high hononr. 

The dragoman then concluding, that instead of waiting to cross over 
himself, he was expecting the arrival of some one from the opposite side 
of the Golden Horn, stepped into his caik, which instantly glided from 
the quay and shot across the port. The boats at Constantinople are all 
very light and sharp, and go with astonishing speed, even when propelled 
with one pair of oars ; but people of high consideration, like dragomans, 
generally have two pair to their caiks, and at this time M being in a 
very great hurry, told his two rowers to pull as fast as they could. 

When about half way on his short aquatic journey, M -- - turned his 
head and looked back, and then he saw at the end of the quay, just where 
he had left him, the tall African standing starch and motionless, like a 
granite statue before an Egyptian temple. 

The dragoman’s boat continued to cleave the waves ; it neared the op- 
posite shore—no caik had passed him on his way—when lo ! as his own 
came In concussion with the wooden piles of the Divan-kapi-iskellesi, 








* A Turkish saying, much in use. 
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and he rose from his seat to step on shore, he saw the identical African 
wizard standing there before him, and gazing calmly over to the opposite 
quay where he had just left him, and whence it was unpossible he could 
have proceeded by mortal agency ! 

The dragoman rubbed his eyes, as well he might; but there was the 
Maugrabee, with his large leaden eye gazing across the Golden Horn, 
and fixed on the wharf of the dead, just as he had been left behind there 
gazing at the Divan-kapi-iskellesi. M felt a sort of flesh-shivering 
at this undeniable proof of the wizard's power; he remained for better 
than a minute in the position he was, when the tall African first struck 
his eye, spell-bound as it were, with one foot on the edge of the boat, 
and the other on the edge of the quay ; but recovering himself, he drew 
up his hinder leg, and then crossing himself like a good catholic, and 
salaaming his acquaintance, like a polite Turk, he stepped along the 
quay, touching the necromancer as he passed him, and thus completely 
assuring himself, it was no deception of vision. Mr. thinking more 
about this wonderful occurrence than the business of the nation he 
was going upon, went his way, and having discharged his duty, hurried 
back to Pera, where he told this story, where it was universally believed 
from the veracity and character and dignity of the narrator,and where the 
narrator himself is still living. Very possibly, while 1 am writing he is 
telling his rencounter with the wizard, for he tells it to every stranger. 

But my next story had not one, but thousands of respectable witnesses 
to vouch for its authenticity. Its scene was nota corner of an obscure wharf 
on the port of Constantinople, but a place of public and festive resort ; 
it did not take place amidst watermen and pedlars and galley-slaves, (the 
classes most commonly found on the side of the Golden Horn,) but be- 
fore the eyes of aghas and pashias, (with a trinity of tails,) of kadeuns* 
and sultanas, nay of the sultan himself—to say nothing of Jewish and 
Armenian bankers, and British and other Christian merchants and 
diplomates. The event took place ona beneesh-day, in the beautiful 
and crowded valley behind the hill of Pera, called Dolma-Bachshi. 

But before I go farther, I must tell what is a beneesh. A_beneesh, 
then, isa great Turkish holiday, when the sultan with all his court ap- 
pears in public, and regales the people not only with the display of his 
own pomp and magnificence, but with the spectacle of the Kastern — 
or tournament of the djereed, with wrestling-matches, with bear-baits, 
rope-dancing and conjuring, and all sorts of games, some European 
enough, and some very Turkish or Asiatic. I ought, perhaps, to use 
the past tense, for though these beneeshes are not abolished, the reform- 
ing sultan has materially changed their character and amusements, sub- 
stituting reviews of his tacticves, or new disciplined troops, and eschew- 
ing every thing that might remind the Turks of their old habits and 
customs and the days of Janissaryism. 

However, the beneesh in question, which was some years ago, was cele- 
brated as I have mentioned, and in the true old Turkish style. A proper 
number of heads had been broken by the flying sticks ; a pepe nuinber of 
the mal-adroit had rolled in the dust, some with their horses, and some 
without ; (in the game of the djereed ;) strapping fellows naked, save at the 











* The kadeuns are the wives of the sultan. The sultanas are princesses of the 
blood—his sisters, cousins, or may be, grandmothers! Romance writers should re- 
member this fact when they talk shout their Turkish sultanas “ and stuff.” 
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girdle, and well oiled all over, had wrestled, first man with man, and then 
man with bear; (muzzled ;) the dancers had swung high in the air; and 
frolicked along almost invisible ropes, tied from tree to tree, and had done 
what seemed impossible in rope-dancing ; the conjurors had done what 
seemed still more impossible in conjuring, when a short thick Turk who 
had increased his latitude and diminished his apparent longitude, by a 
pair of breeches of extraordinary breadth ; advanced into the middle of 
the sunny arena, and offered to give proofs of his skill which would throw 
all his predecessors completely into the shade. 

His confidence seemed great, but nobody knew him. His brother pro- 
fessors regarded him as an intruder, and looked at him in silent contempt, 
while many of the spectators, amateurs of this species of amusement, 
sitting on their heels round the scene of action, kept saying, “ Who is 
he ? who is he ?” 

“ Who am I ?” said the little fellow in the broad breeches, “ only let 
me bring in my oil-jar, and do as T request, and, Mashallah ! I will soon 
show you all who TI am and what I am!” 

“Tnshallah! (God willing!) and let him bring in his oil-jar,” cried 
some of the curious spectators. 

“ Baccalum ! let us see!” said others. And thus encouraged, the lit- 
tle unknown went beyond the arena, and presently reappeared, rolling in 
an oil-jar bigger than himself—as big, perhaps, as the vessels that con- 
tained the “ Forty Thieves.” 

“ Allah, God is powerful!” said the little conjuror in the broad 
breeches, as he set the jar on-end in the middle of the arena. “ And 
now,” continued he, advancing to the spectators, “ give me something to 
put into the jar, and you shall see what you shall see ! ” 

“ Do you take us for oil-merchants ? we have no oil here to fill your 
vessels !” replied some. ; 

“ Tt is not oil that I want,” said the conjuror; “ give me a shawl, a 
turban, a yataghan, anything, to put into the vase! Chelibis, Effendis, 
assist me to perform such a trick as you will never see me perform 
again!” and as he spoke, so extraordinary a squint had he in his eyes, 
he seemed to look all round him, and to address all present without turn- 
ing his head. 

“« Is the oil-jar clean?” demanded a spruce Osmanly who was very 
fond of conjuring, but equally so of his dress. ; 

“ As clean and as sweet as a scent-box—come you and see!” replied 
the conjuror. " 

The interrogator wentand peeped into the jar, which seemed a common 
oil-jar, and nothing less or more; f e smelt, andrubbed his handin the inward 
sides of the vase, and having satisfied the senses of sight, smell, and touch, 
he hesitated no longer, but undid a beautiful shawl he wore as a turban, and 
gave it to the conjuror, who popped it into the oil-jar. Following so good 
an example, many others offered things to the little unknown, who popped 
them all as he received them into thejar. Some gave their turbans, some 
their papooshes, or slippers, some shawls, some sabres, some their tobacco 
pouches some one thing—some another; but the loans to the jar came 
as rapidly and almost as numerously as sixpences from the devout, after 
a charity sermon of extraordinary unction ; and the conjuror soon show- 
ing the company assembled that the vase was full almost to its brim, said, 
“ Shuk'r-allah !" (God be thanked !) and with much gratefulness declined 
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any further loans. He then turned round his oil-jar two or three times 
like a horse in a mill, saluting and salaaming the numerous spectators. 
This was very polite, but every body present was anxious to see what he 
would do next, and to what end so many of them had been unturbaned 
unshawled, unslippered, &c. &e. 

They soon saw it all. The little fellow climbed up to the mouth of 
the jar, which stood alone in the centre of the arena, and putting in 
first one leg and then another, and coaxing in his wide bagging breeches, 
he by degrees insinuated about half of his body into the jar, above the 
contributions of the faithful. People wondered, little though he was, 
how he could find room when the vase had been so filled; but creep, 
creep, like a worm into its hole, he gradually retired more and more 
from day-light, until nothing remained visible save his head, (reversing 
here the case of the worm, whose tail would be the last to disappear, ) 
which head, with its dingy yellow turban, peeped above the mouth of 
the oil-jar. For two or three seconds he squinted round the assem- 
bly—then he spoke, and his voice coming over the large vase like a 
gust of wind over the open bung-hole of a beer-barrel, had something 
very mysterious and awful in it. “ Let no one, under peril of spoiling 
the prettiest bit of conjuring that was ever done at Dolma-Bachshi, ap- 
proach this oil-jar, until I call them.” These were his words, and as 
they died away round the sides of that natural amphitheatre, he drew in 
his head after his body ; the last tip of his turban disappeared from the 
mouth of the jar, and all present waited the event with breathless 
anxiety—their eyes riveted on the mysterious oil-jar. 

Their fancies as to what would be “ the prettiest bit of conjuring,” 
were numerous, and in most cases sufficiently exalted. Some expected 
every instant to see the oil-jar and its curious contents, despising the laws 
of gravity, bound from the earth to the ropes above the arena, and imitate 
the evolutions of the rope-dancers; others merely thoughit it might, aw 
yas de minuet, revolve round the circle, while others again, of more 
Suen imagination, expected that at every moment it would vomit 
forth a swarm of serpents, such as played on the pavement of Pharaoh’s 
palace, when the “ magicians of Egypt cast down every man his rod,” 
and that then there would come forth a great dragon who would swallow 
up all the serpents, as Aaron’s rod swallowed up the rods of the magi- 
cians—this great dragon, a metamorphosis of the wizard with the broad 
breeches, the swarm of serpents, the transformed shawls and turbans of 
the Turks.* 

In short, some thought one thing, some another’; but the little conju- 
ror gave them plenty of time to think what they liked, for no voice pro- 
ceeded from the oil-jar, at which the multitude kept looking with an 
impatience that ended by being quite painful. Still, however, as he had 
warned them not to come till called for, they sat quietly on their heels 
for some time longer. Then, indeed, the more impatient and irascible 
among the Turks began to speak disrespectfully of the conjuror’s mother 
and grandmother, and of doing dirty things over their graves. And as these 
murmurs went round, increasing the general exasperation, and as the oil- 
jar uttered not a word in its own defence, or to allay the irritation, two or 
three Turks, at first, got up and thrust their toes in their papooshes ; 


* It it scarcely necessary to remark, that most of the sacred history of the Jews is 
very familiar to the Mahometans. 
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their movement was followed,—it soon became general, and a simul- 
taneous rush of some hundreds was made at the silent oil-jar. As 
the foremost runner came near the mysterious vase that stood there 
in the midst of the arena, solemn and alone, like a tripod in a tem- 
ple, he suddenly stopped short, for he thought he heard a hollow noise 
proceeding from the jar! It was only the wind that murmured as it 
massed over the open mouth of the jar; and getting rid of his awe, the 
fellow stepped up to it, and boldly popped his head into that very 
mouth. But had he withdrawn his head from the mouth of a lion, 
instead of from that of an oil-jar, his expression of consternation could 
hardly have been greater than it was, when he turned round to those 
who were now close at his heels, and exclaimed, “ Son of Satan! he 
is not there, the shawls are not there, my turban is not there, the 
oil-jar is empty :” 2 = 

“ The oil-jar empty!” “ My shawl not there " «My yataghan I" “My 
best tobacco-pouch ! impossible !” and such like exclamations, were uttered 
in the same moment, not only by those who had come up to the jar, but by 
sundry others with more patience and less activity, who had remained at 
their seats, but of whom some, who had contributed to the filling of the 
jar, now thought the conjuration was taking much too serious a turn, 
and ran up cursing the beard of the squint-eyed wizard, and extending 
the defilement of his mother and grandmother to his brothers and sis- 
ters, his grandfathers as well as grandmothers, and to all their gene- 
ration in whatsoever degree. 

This mighty nastiness did not however do much good, for as, one after 
the other, they popped their heads into the oil-jar, their scrutiny only 
confirmed the report of the first investigator—and that wizard, shawls, 
yataghans, tobacco-bags, papooshes, and all and sundries were gone, and 
that the jar was empty. ‘Then some, in Turkish guise, pulled their beards 
with all their fingers, others spat at the vase in very spite, and a few 
more violent or more curious threw the jannabet of an oil-jar on its side, 
and began to examine its nether part, and the ground on which it 
stood. In the former, some say a hole was detected—but what sort 
of a hole? Why not larger than the bore of a chibook! and others 
affirm that there was no such thing—that the bottom of the oil-jar 
was as sound and close as a pewter pilaff-dish. On the ground that 
the base of the jar had occupied, they found what need not be 
designated by an unsavoury term, but what gave evidence that a 
horse had been on that part of the arena before the conjuror’s vessel, 
nor could they detect anything more than this, though several Turkish 
sages put spectacle to nose, and probed the ground with their pipe-stick, 
and even with their fingers. 

Among some, it remains matter of doubt, even to this day, at Constan- 
tinople, whether the squint-eyed, broad-breeched conjuror was a thief; 
or whether the impatience of the spectators had not spoiled his “ pret- 
tiest bit of conjuring,” for he had expressly warned them not to ap- 
proach until he called, and no one ever pretended that he * did” call. Be 
this as it may, such was this well-authenticated fact, thousands of the 
witnesses to which are still living: nor cana traveller, curious in these 
matters, as every traveller ought to be, pass through the Turkish capital 
without hearing the story of the conjuror in the oil-jar, 


C.M.F. 
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“ T REMEMBER THY VOICE.” 


I REMEMBER thy voice—when brightly 
The sunbeams around me lie, ° 
When the glorious day hath gladdened 
The face of the laughing sky. 

When the midnight winds are sighing 
With a faint and wailing sound, 

And the city with its murmur 

Lies dark and silent round. 

When the lamps are dimly twinkling 
In their cold and far array, 

And toil, and care, and anguish, 

Lie hushed until the day, 


I remember thy voice. 


I remember thy voice—when harshly 
Some other hath learnt to chide, 

And cold words are vainly uttered, 
While my thoughts are wandering wide. 
And, O! when the tones are gentle, 
From a kindly heart and eye, 

I dream of thy words of fondness, 
And weep for the days gone by. 

In the glittering blaze of splendour, 
In the midst of the heartless crowd, 
Amid shouts, and music, and laughter, 
Amid murmurs confused and loud, 


I remember thy voice. 


I remember thy voice—when sadly 

I sit in the evenings alone, 

Or when lips beloved have spoken 
With something of thy tone. 

When the rich warm breath of summer 
Hath rippled the silent wave, 

And the scent of some lone wild flower 
Brings dreams of thine early grave. 

In the dark and dreary winter 

When the snow shower falleth light, 
And they talk of the year departed 
Round the home fire blazing bright, 


I remember thy voice. 


I remember thy voice—the future 
May come with its smiles and tears, 
And the past with its gloomy sorrow 
May be hidden by sunny years. 

The power of grief may weaken, 

As it doth—in the hearts of men, _ 
And the thoughts that are now so bitter, 
May come faintly to me then. 

O then will thy deep tones vanish! 
Will that sound from my soul depart? 
I remember thy voice—the echo 

Is wringing my inmost heart. 


C. E. N. 


pa me, 
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THE ACE OF CLUBS. 
BY THE OHARA FAMILY. 


Ar English fairs, business and merriment are kept rather distinct. The 
buying and selling of sheep, oxen, and horses, commonly occur before 
the gingerbread-booths, the toy-booths, and the dancing booths—(such 
as the dancing in the latter is found to be)—are visited, and take place 
upon some spot detached from the crowded encampments of pleasure and 
finery. At Irish fairs, however, important sales, halfpenny adventures 
in gambling, love-making, dancing—(“‘ the right sort at a fair’’)—and 
perhaps some harmless fighting, used, in our time, to go hand in hand 
from the opening of the blessed day. Hence, our Irish fair was a less 
orderly but more rousing scene than one in this inveterately decorous 
island. While the mind of a serious spectator is filled with the important 
circumstance of groups of “ strong farmers” bargaining about the transfer 
of fifty or a hundred great horned beasts, his livelier or lighter sensibi- 
lities might be appealed to by the oratory of the proprietress of a show 
of fragile nick-nacks, alarmed lest some of those animals should over- 
throw and shatter at a touch her whole stock in trade: or a rich-cheeked 
country girl, laughing loudly, and struggling “ just for dacency,” half 
caused by her half-proffered lips, the uncouth smack which startles our 
observer, and which is the payment for her swain’s “treat” to a grass- 
green ribbon, or a pair of scarlet garters; or the rub-a-dub of a set of 
“ jiggers,” with their cries of ecstacy, strikes upon his ear from some 
adjacent public-house ; or perhaps two “ factions,” who have been at 
war—as they would themselves say—‘‘ever since their grandfather's 
time,” emit fiercer shouts, as, huddled amongst cattle of all descrip- 
tions, and striking the animals as often as their own heads, they fight 
their twentieth pitched battle for some cause of dispute which neither 
can explain. 

About forty years ago, when the reader had most to do with such an 
assemblage, an accompanying feature, now almost worn out by the pro- 
gress of gentility, was observable. While elderly farmers plodded to the 
important rendezvous strictly in the spirit of men of business, their sons, 
or errr some youthful landholders of four or five hundred acres, 
om ved in from the country on nearly whole-blood horses, arrayed in the 
Sunday suit, which, at each weekly mass, made them the stars of their 
district chapels, purely or chiefly to ride up and down through the 
throngs of men, women, and beasts, vouching their attractions in the face 
of half the assembled county, and also in the faces of rural “ darkers” 
of the other sex, who, perched on pillions behind their fathers, and flaming 
in all colours, came pretty nearly in the same policy, to the great general 
mart for the day. : 

A = of such gallant amateurs, standing still because they have 
been blocked up by surrounding droves of cattle, is presented to the 
reader, at the fair, holden about forty years ago, to which we direct our 
attention. The young men were all known to each other; and they 
— or laughed cheerily, and seemed fully enjoying their day’s adven- 

ures. 

‘* But stop, boys,” said one, “here comes Martin Brophy, and if he 
sees pF ey: dl _ ll — we re laughing at himself.” 

* Then ye entdnaha talkies ; - oe rere 

© What's the ey rey ~. ys?" as ec a third. 
iat s the use, Jack? Ever since things went so conthrary against 
him, you can't look but he thinks it a slight, so that there's no managing 
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with Martin ; and I, for one, will just let him go quietly by on his poor 
broken-doon half-blood.” 

“ Besides, Tom, though an auld head can't be put on young shoulders, 
(a truth we all stand up for,) Martin done the vengeance * entirely, in 
regard of his behaviour to little Calty Morissy.” 

“ Yes,” and the priest caeling him* for it, at last mass, Sunday-se'nnit 
(week,)” added a pious person of the party; “ but here he is! See, 
boys!” speaking loudly, and pointing his whip to a drove of cows and 
oxen, while the eyes of his companions followed his—“ them browns is 
the clanest cattle in the fair, to my mind.” 

Martin Brophy passed them with eyes studiously averted in the oppo- 
site direction, as if he had determined to anticipate their slight; and yet 
his erect carriage, his knitted brow, and his protruded lips, destroyed the 
ease which should have given to the act its best expression, and suggested, 
instead, a bitter and haughty consciousness of the presence of his former 
companions in the carouse, and in the stating ald. 

They continued their observations by turns. 

“ There he goes—the proudest and the poorest grandee in Leinster.” 

“ Look at the hat !—the poor hair will be growing through it with the 
next crop.” 

“ But the auld green !”"—(Martin’s coat)—“ i¢ aught to bring him 
new ones by that time, for it's long ago it ran to seed between his 
shoulders.” 

“ And what brings him to the fair, boys ?” 

“ To sell auld Nora:” (Martin's skeleton steed.) 

** Yes—to the tanners.” 

“ Or to cut a dash on her back-bone.” 

“ Aye—before Dora Marum; only she’s not here; I stopt at the 
house, to-day morning, to know if she'd be at the fair with auld cranky 
Dan, the father of her; but, no, purty Dora couldn't come.” 

“ Then Martin won't take the light out of her eyes, entirely, this 
blessed day.” 

* Hoot, tut, man-a-live ; in jest or arnest, that’s all gone by; Dan 
gave him the cauld shawldher, long ago.” 

They separated to resume the exhibition of their handsome steeds and 
admirable persons through the fair. We follow the individual of whom 
they have been speaking. — 

He was a man as young as any of them; better featured than any, 
notwithstanding that premature sufferings and the conflict of strong 
passions had thinned and swarthed his cheek ; nay, his air, and the cha- 
racter of those features gave him nearer claims than any to a gentle- 
— appearance, although, as they had truly remarked, his attire was 
shabby. 

He had not overheard a word of the jeers spoken at his expense, but 
his sensitive mind imagined such a dialogue between his former friends, 
and imagined it to an extent even beyond the reality ; and the petty fer- 
ment consequently called up in his bosom, worked his features and temper 
more violently than greater misfortunes had that day done. 

They scoffingly wondered why he appeared at the fair. Martin Brophy 
could not, himself, have satisfied their idle and cruel curiosity. He could 
only have stated, were he so inclined, that upon the approach of bailiffs 
to his house, early in the morning, to seize his furniture—the last of his 
earthly goods—he had run to the stable, saddled old Nora, jumped on 
her back, and while his mother’s low wailings filled his ears, pushed the 
feeble beast out of sight and hearing of a scene which maddened his 
heart, but which he could not help; and that then, way wardly yielding 
to an unaccountable impulse, he had hurried’ into the thick of another 


* Went too far. + Rebuking re 
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scene, the most unlikely of any he might select, to assuage his angry 
feelings. ] : : 

“ And this,” he muttered, “ this is the end of slashing Mick Brophy’s 
divil-may-care days; of his hunting days, and his dancing days, and his 
cock-fighting days: aye, and of his good-fellow nights, with their songs, 
and their brave cursing and swearing, and screeling and tattering. 
O father! you left us too soon for Mick's good. Luck out of your 

rave and see him now. Not worth a lady halfpenny stock-lock and 
cette not a dacent tack to his back; the auld mother crying at home 
to the bare walls in the empty house ; Dora Marum lost ; and these very 
kouts® that you left me a head-and-shoulders over—and that I made 
my aquals only to let them make me what I am at last come to—these 
very scheming, cringing, palaveringt hounds——Oh! —yielding to the 
bitterness of his immediate position—“ by the light o° the world! I'd 
amost stop thinking of every thing else that once pleasured me, only for 
as much good fortune as would again put me where I was—above 
them; and then, with my foot on their necks, instead of the hand to their 
hands, as it used to be!” : 

His reverie was interrupted by the quick approach of two bodies of 
screaming rioters. As they capered past him, he drew, even from their 
noise and outrage, a woe Ae sause for embittered regret. “ Aye! 
Dullard’s faction and Campion’s faction !” ap aay | their war-cries and 
now soliloquizing rather aloud—* But who shouts Brophy’s faction to- 
day? though I remember the day when if any tenant or follower of his 
shouted that name, a hundred good alpeens would jump at the sound. 
‘An’ there's one, at laste, to shout it yet, Masther Martin,” said a 
low, thick-necked, red-headed lad at his side—‘‘ whoo!” jumping among 
a pacific crowd— whoo for Masther Brophy? who'll look crooked at 
him? will you? or you?” ee ne 

Martin was much surprised at this unrecognized friend so Quixotically 
challenging the whole world on his account; but as the hero, after 
prancing here and there, and peering up hostility into many faces, only 
earned for his stunted, burly, unwarlike figure, and for the cause it 
abetted, contemptuous sneers or loud laughter, on the part of the 
athletic fellows around him, poor Brophy’s wonder changed into increased 
mortification. 

A little old man, dressed in the common peasant garb of the district ; 
namely, coat, vest, breeches and hose, all grey, with a two buckled flaxen 
wig, and a foxy felt hat, staggered up the street, holding a stick, and every 
now and then stopping and trying to balance himself in order to make a 
solemn drunken sitetey ; and upon these occasions he feebly flourished 
his stick, and seemed to come to the conclusion that he was aggrieved and 
valiant. 

“Or you!” continued Martin’s knight, as the old fellow met his eye— 
‘mind this, Marther Martin”—speaking under his breath, while he pass- 
ed Brophy—* a friendlier blow was never sthruck for your good”—and 
darting on, down tumbled the man of soliloquies, and with a dozen pur- 
suers at his heels, Martin one of them ; away scampered the aggressor. 
For notwithstanding the lad’s whisper, Martin could not think that the 
little old man had anything to do with him, nor with his assaulter. There 
was in the blow a matter-of-fact kind of character ; its very sound on the 
other's skull, might suggest an act without a motive, an effect without a 
cause, ‘ 

None of the indignant pursuers succeeded in apprehending the red- 
haired champion ; and Martin returned to condole with the inconsiderable 
victim, sacrificed so much against his will, to his feudal importance. 

The sire had arisen and gone on. Partly by inquiries, partly by a gory 

* Paltry fellows. + Sycophanuc. 
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and devious tract, Martin traced him out of the fair, and then out of the 
town. Spurring his sorry nag, he overtook him upon the road towards 
his own sad home. The sufferer still staggered, but now more from weak. 
ness than inebriety. 

« Tell me that young rascal’s name, daddy.” 

* Throth, an’ I don’t know the poor boy’s name.” 

“Come back into the town, then; he will surely be caught, and you 
must be ready to take the law of him.” ; j 

“ Why then,” in a very kind and simple tone, “ I believe we can't do 
that, either, a-vich,” (my son ;) “ I owe the poor boy no ill-will, an’ sure 
I von't go for to put him in raal throuble, jest for a little matther of a 
clipe,” (blow,) “ of a stick, that I’m sure, afore my Maker, there was no 
harum in; an’ I'll engage he’s a good, honest, poor slob for all that.” 

“Then let me help you a bit of the road, daddy :”” Martin alighted, 
and throwing Nora’s bridle over one arm, caused his tottering companion 
to lean on the other. 

After walking along slowly for some time—* The blessins be in your 
path for ever, a-vich; sure here’s my poor cabin,” said the old man, 
stopping at the closed door of a very inferior habitation even of the kind 
he named. 

“ This?” questioned Martin Brophy—“ why, this, I remember, used 
to be Musha Merry’s—and stop”’—looking attentively into his face— 
“* Yes—now I remember you too—you ave ould Musha Merry, our great 
fairy-man.” 

“ Hushth, hushth, a-pet—manners to them—manin’ you no offence, 
but the best o’ good, conthrary-wise: poor Musha Merry | am—their 
friend, an’ the friend o’ the good Chrishms, whenever they let me.” 

“ Oho!” ejaculated Martin, assuming a sneer, but from the effects of 
his early education, not fully feeling it however—* and didn’t you send a 
body to me, the other day, to tell me not to let the heart be cast down en- 
tirely, for all that’s come and gone, yet ?” 

“ Of athruth, an’ so I did, a-vich; jist out o' the pity is on my soul 
for your only throubles, an’ the kind-of-a-sort-of a knowledge I have that 
there’s loock in store for you, let the priest scauld you an’ curse you, off 
o’ the althar, as often as he likes, plaise his reverence.” 

“With help from the fairies?” laughed Martin. 

“ O, hushth, now again, a-vich, an’ call them no names, but lave them 
to themse’fs, my honey Masther Martin ; an’ no, in throth no ; but wid 
help from them, sure they have'nt the power to give the riches, like 
others, much as they can do in every thing else.” | 

“ Then with help from the Barrymount gang ? 

“ Avoch, nien, nien, entirely ; duv you think, Masther Martin Brophy, 
my pet, I'd go for to give you the adwice to take part wid them rap- 
panees o’ the arth >—Nien, nien ;—and yet,”"—speaking more expressive- 
ly—* there's a way, so there is—but hushth, again!” the door of his cabin 
opened, and a group of men and women appeared at it, scraping their 
feet or dropping curtsies to him. “ See, here’s some 0’ the poor neigh- 
bours waitin’ for me to give ‘em the good o’ the trifle o' knowledge that's 
come to me, somehow or someway— a good day to ye, neighbours, ho- 
nies ; come in, Masther Martin, a-vick, an’ jest tie your bridle to the hasp, 
and rest yourself on the chair a bit, and when I do my endayvours for the 
poor Christhms, sure then you an’ I can go on wid our own little shana- 
chus—(gossipping.)” ; , 

Done as Pee. exhorted, Martin Brophy followed Musha Merry into 
his cabin. More people than had appeared at the door were tarrying tor 
him under its roof, the greater number women, who sat on the mud floor, 
with their backs to the mud wall. Martin was aware that, as patients 
crowd the waiting-rooms of a popular town or city physician, these per- 
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sons had come to get charms from Musha Merry, for evils inflicted upon 
themselves, or upon their families, or upon their cows, horses or crops. 

Occupying “ the chair,” so described, because it was the only one in 
the house, Martin looked on attentively, and with more deference towards 
the wise man’s gifts, than his language might have expressed at the door : 
for unconsciously he agreed in the general homage now paid, in his pre- 
sence, to the wizard-doctor, if, indeed, he had ever really felt disposed to 
withhold his share of it. 

Musha Merry first retired behind a wicker partition, or screen, which 
ran half way across the waste apartment, at its upper end, aA 
modestly, an intention to charm his own broken head, before he engage 
in the service of any other afflicted person: and after having been invisi- 
ble for a short time, he reappeared, every previous mark of violence ef. 
faced from his cheek and temple, or hidden under a more ample wig, 
while his crabbed old features simpered all over with their usual insinuat- 
ing good nature, and his glossy grey eyes were almost shut up in the 
pucker of wrinkles, which the bland expression induced round them. 

A pale, melancholy, over-watched woman, arose, curtsying, and calling 
him “ sir,” and stated the first case that claimed his professional attention. 
“ The good people” had sent a great “ faver” (fever) to her only son, and 
the doctor gave the boy up, and the priest gave him up, and what was she 
to do >—Musha Merry made very light of the matter, and of the skill of 
his learned brethren, the doctor and the priest, and speaking smooth words 
of comfort and assurance, gave her a little phial filled with some coloured 
liquid, murmured at her ear directions for administering it, received his 
fee, and the sorrowful woman slipt lightly over the threshold. 

A half-starved catlier next represented, in a whining, miserable voice, 
how his one cow had been “ overlooked.” The fairy-man handed him a 
little bag to tie under her left ham, and smilingly pocketed sixpence more. 

A_ second woful mother, holding an emaciated,: silent, starving infant 
upon her arms, more from her squatting position at the wall, and her 
words were—“ Avoch, Misther Musha Merry, sir, sure this poor crature 
of a baby isn't wid me at all, but gone off wid them”—meaning, and 

plainly understood to mean, notwithstanding the seeming puzzle of two 
identities, that the child which, a few months before, she had brought into 
the world, had been kidnapped by the fairies, and the certainly preterna- 
tural looking babe she held out for inspection, left in its stead. 

Another poor peasant applied to have “ the fairy-worum pult out of 
his tooth, because it wouldn't let him sleep night or day, wid the atin’ it 
war givin’ him ;” and Musha Merry procured a cow’s horn, burnt a reed 
in it, put the pointed end into the patient’s gaping mouth, whispered at 
the other end, then shook it over the palm of his hand till a little red worm 
fell out; and the man departed with a happy grin on his features, de- 
claring that his tooth-ache was perfectly cured. 

Many more curious complaints received fit attention from the fairy-doc- 
tor. At length Martin Brophy and he were left alone. Then old Musha 
Merry bolted the crazy door of his desolate cabin, and rubbing his hands 
softly, and simpering in his most affectionate style, approached the young 
man, and seated himself upon a large stone at his feet. 

“ And so this is not the way I'm to win the good luck that is in store 
for me,” said Martin. 


The wizard slightly glancing towards the upper end of the cabin, softly 
said, “ It is not.” 

“ , , . ’ ; 
And yet there is a way you tell me,” resumed Martin Brophy, after a 
reak in the conversation, during which his companion kept his eyes fixed 
on the floor, now very serious. 

* There is,” slowly answered Musha Merry: and he did not offer to go 
on, nor yet raise his head. Deep silence ensued, except that Martin could 
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distinctly hear every wheezing respiration of the old man at his feet. The 
pause and his situation began to grow disagreeable to Martin Brophy, he 
could not tell why. As his eye glanced round, a washy gleam of Yecem- 
ber sunshine which, entering through a small aperture in the broken 
thatch roof, crept over the rough floor, as unaccountably made him almost 
start. In fact, the young farmer was superstitious, and the dreary and 
peculiar lonesomeness and silence of the ivy tans s abode, together with 
the mysterious hint as to “the way” in which he was to retrieve his for. 
tune, and the suspended explanation of that hint, fully called up this 
weak sentiment. 

Still Musha Merry did not go on, and Martin resumed in a low voice: 
Well ; and what is that way ?” 

His counsellor now looked up into his face, every feature at rest, and 
his shadowy grey eyes widely opened ;—the change of expression was, 
indeed, so remarkable, that Martin Brophy returnad, in a kind of fascina. 
tion, the glossy and vague glare with which he found himself regarded. 

“ You ‘re afeard o’ the priest, so you are, tho’ he done his best on you 
already, or I'd tell you,” said Musha Merry. : 

“‘ Curse the priest!” cried Martin Brophy, in a mixed feeling of impa- 
tience at the wizard’s hesitation, and anger at, as he believed, the unme- 
rited disgrace which his clergyman had stamped on him. 

* That ‘ll do for a beginnin’” muttered the old man; “ an’ now I'll 
show you the way, afore I tell it to you;” he arose from the stone ; 
* you have'nt much o’ the goold or the silver in your pockets, Masther 
Martin, a-vich?” 

“« Not a cross to keep the devil out o’ them—and my mother is at home 
without her dinner.” 

**Ochone !—an’ sure that’s a hard case—but a friend is near at hand, 
Masther Martin ; never mind me, for a start now, only observe this.”"—~ 

He drew a dingy card from his bosom, and, holding it out for his com- 
ewe inspection, Martin saw that it was the Ace of Clubs: and then 

usha Merry hobbled to the upper end of the waste apartment, and hid 
himself behind the wicker partition. 

“ I’m kneelin’ down, a vich-ma-chree,” (son of my heart,) he said from 
his concealment. Martin’s bosom beat quick. In short time the old man’s 
voice sounded again. 

“ An’ now it’s time for you to put your hand in your hat that’s close by 
your side.” 

Martin did so, and his moving fingers caused to jingle in the hat some 
vieces of coin. He snatched it up, looked into it, and saw three guineas. 
His bosom’s quick throbbing was arrested by a spasm, and as Musha 
Merry again advanced, smiling in a congratulating and affectionate man- 
ner, he saw that his young friend was deadly pale. . 

“ You knelt down, you say, to send me these?” questioned Martin 
Brophy. 

“ Throth, aye, on the poor two knees, a-vich.” 

* Did you pray ?” a 

“ Och, an’ sure I did, from the bottom o’ my heart. ; 

“ Tell me Martin slowly stood up, and glanced stealthily round 
the cabin as he whispered—* Tell me—did you pray—to God ?” 

Musha Merry bent his head close to Martin Brophy’s face, and also 
answered in a whisper—‘“ No.” ; 

Martin sprang to the door, and began hastily to unbolt it, having put up, 
however, almost unconsciously, the three guineas. 

“ An’ you wont wait to larn the way, yoursef?” asked the old man, as 
he crossed the unhallowed threshold. 

Martin muttered an incoherent dissent. 

“ Well, a-vich ; when it’s most plasin’ to you, to get the hapes o' goold, 
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igstead o’ them three beggarly guineas, sure you know who to come to, to 
larn you ;—or, if you like, I'll be in the little glin o Coile at the fint light, 
to-morrow mornin’ ;—it's a good place for talkin’ of id.” 

Without uttering a word, Martin mounted old Nora, and rode off. 

“ Come out here to me, now, Maurice, you poor creature,” continued 
Musha Merry, again carefully bolting his cabin door. 

A man about forty strode from behind the wicker screen. Before he 
appeared, there had been a rustling, as if of straw ; and from his rubbing 
his eyes, and also from the fact of bits of straws being stuck through his 
tangled black hair, and to different parts of his attire, it would seem that 
this concealed inmate of the cabin was asleep, or dozing, previous to 
Musha Merry’s call. His person and limbs were athletic and coarse, 
his brow scowling; and he held a large ie in his hand. 

“ By dad, Maurice, my poor boy, | b’lieve we are nigh hand to our 
snug little revenge on the odies at last, though it cost the simple auld 
father o’ you amost thirty long years to bring it about,” resumed Musha 
Merry, rvbbing his hands, and smiling on his son. 

“ Will he ‘list wid us, father?” growled Maurice. 

“ I didn’t ax him, an’ I won't ax him, a-while, yet, a-vich ; becase, for 
all his throubles an’ ru’nation, the good bringin’-up he got from his mother, 
does be comin’ into his head, an’ the priest-talk, an’ the masses, an’ them 
things; an’ if we bid him be a bould Barry-mount-boy, at once, ‘twauld 
frighten him, may be, an’ he’d dhraw back from us entirely, not to talk o’ 
the chance o’ tellin’ the neighbours some of our sacrets.” 

* Then I don’t know what you spake of.” 

“ Wait, a-vich. Sure I made him b’lieve that the Ace o’ Clubs, wid 
help from the card’s masther, sent him three guineas aut o’ the brave 
booty that came to your share last night; an’ I’m a big fool in my ould 
days, Maurice, if he rests night or day till he spakes to the card himsel’ ; 
an’ as soon as he does, tho’ he'll be as far from the hapes o’ goold as ever 
he was, little o’ that rhaumaush,” (nonsense,) “ about the priests, and 
the prayers, and the mass-songs, ‘ill stay wid Martin Brophy ; and then 
we'll have our own time to ‘list him, Maurice, a-vich, jist by promisin’ 
the riches in another vay.” 

“ The priest was lookin’ for him to-day mornin’, father ; an’ if he comes 
across him now, he'll take Martin out o’ your hands.” 

“ We'll do our endayvour to keep the both broken friends, Maurice ; 
Nance anes must throw hersef in the poor boy’s way to-night; an’, 
atore daylight, the priest ill be tauld where to find them together ; Nance 
is a duck-o’-the-world, in regard of a decoy-duck.” 

Meantime, Martin Brophy rode homeward. The winter evening fell 
rapidly. He came in sight of the front of his house; no usual lights 
xlinmered through its windows. He turned into the back-yard, put up 
Nora, groomed her carefully, gave her a bunch of musty hay, crossed 
to the kitchen-door. raised the latch, and heard the low lament of his 
mother before he saw her, seated on a low stool at the hearth, and con- 
fronted by a very old woman, her nurse; the embers of some twigs, 
gathered by the latter trom the neighbouring hedges, flickering between 
them. 

With a shrill scream, his only living parent sprang up to throw herself 
round his neck ; she had entertained tearful thoughts as to the cause of 
his absence. ' 
= Come into the little parlour, Martin, my son,” she said; then chang- 
ing her voice, “ Avoch! an’ sure I torgot. I left it myself to sit down 
here, on this stool, borrowed at a neighbour's cabin, becase it broke my 
heart to look at the four bare walls, that often saw us and ours comfort- 


able and happy between ‘em. An’ I'm afeared you're dhry and hungry, 
Martin, my son.” 
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« Cush,” said Martin, throwing a guinea to the old woman—“ hurry 
down to the village, and get us something to ate and to dhrink.” 

The feeble creature, with cries of wonder and joy, tottered off on her 
errand. His mother, also surprised, inquired how he had procured the 
guinea. He hesitated. She looked alarmed, and hoped he had not-——— 
And she stopt, and with streaming eyes gazed on him. 

“* Mother, mother,” he said hastily, “don’t be afeard—I neither killed 
nor robbed for it.” 

Cush returned with food and spirits. She had also providently thought 
of the fire, and a pile of turf now blazed on the hearth. Martin and his 
mother ate their meal off their knees; the bailiffs had not left them a 
table. It was scarce over when horsemen rode up to the front of the 
house, hallooing heartily. The old nurse went to the hall-door to “ dis. 
coorse them ;” Martin stept after her to listen. He soon ascertained that 
the visitors were two of the “squireens,” who had insulted him that day 
at the fair; and who now, elated with liquor, turned off the main road to 
taunt him farther by asking a bed at his desolate house. When, in con- 
sequence of Cush’s representations, that there was “no one in id,” they 
rallopped off, still hallooing. ‘ I'll match ye yet,” said Martin, grinding 
his teeth, “ I'll match ye yet, if I burned for it.” 

“* Mother,” he resumed abruptly, in some time after, while he liberally 
helped himself to the whiskey, “ tell me some o' your choice ould stories 
about ghosts, and fairies, and Ould Nick.” 

“* Christ save us, Martin Brophy!” crossing herself. 

“Yes, mother ; you know you had plenty of ‘em for me when I didn't 
ask for ’em—and never mind the night it is—the blacker to us, the more 
we want something to put it out of our heads’—he drank another deep 
draught—“ Come, mother, I remember a capital story of yours that Ill 
thank you to tell me once again—about ould Squire Jarvis, and a friend 
of his.” 

After many demurs, the mother began her tale. It was an old one ; or 
rather a local version of one, common to every country in Christendom. 
Squire Jarvis was a very bad man, and led a very wicked life, and became 
very poor in his old age. Every body forsook him, and he lived in a lone 
house, a great way off the road, where he did nothing from morning to 
night but eat and drink, and sleep, and commit sin, and scold the few ser- 
vants who remained to share his fortune. One Sunday evening, after 
dinner, and after a good deal of wine too, he got into such a passion with 
his own man, and so abused and swore at him, that the domestic declared 
he would quit his service as soon as he paid him his wages. Now Squire 
Jarvis could pay him no wages at all, and this made him downright turi- 
ous ; he turned the man out of the room, and fell asleep in his arm-chair 
by the fire, still cursing and swearing, and just as he said—* I'd sell my- 
self, body and sawl, for one barrel-bag-full of goold.” 

About twelve o'clock he awoke, when every thing was still in the house, 
and looking across the fire, there was a dark-complexioned gentleman, 
decently dressed in black, sitting in the chair opposite to his, and atten- 
tively watching him—but the tale need not be continued ; Squire Jarvis 
got the “ barrel-bag-full of goold” on the usual terms. | 

“ And sure you're not such a fool, mother, as to b'lieve such a thing 
can happen?” demanded Martin Brophy. 

His mother, mingling pious and frightened ejaculations with her an- 
swer, had no doubt but it could. Nor had Martin himself much doubt 
when he asked the question. He only wanted confirmation from his 
inother’s anticipated assurances ; for he misconceived the mode by which 
Musha Merry proposed to endow him with wealth. 

The distressed parent, wearied with grief and watching, began to nod, 
Martin arose to make up some kind of a couch for her. Cush, again 
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provident, had ordered straw ; upon part of it, in the corner of the kitchen, 
next to the fire, he left his mother and her old nurse to stretch themselves ; 
the rest he took into his own chamber. And here he flung it from him, 
locked himself in, and holding his rushlight in his hand, stared wildly and 
fiercely around. 

“ Would he, without Musha Merry’s knowledge, make the call?” At 
the home thought, his forehead grew moist and cold, his scalp froze, his 
limbs shook. A glance at his desperate position, aided by the effects of 
the spirits, controlled his horror. ‘“ He would and, as the preface to 
his call, he furiously, though unconsciously, stamped upon the floor. 
The whole house vibrated to the shock, and something slightly clattered 
against the wall of the chamber. He looked up. It was an old wooden 
crucifix hanging by a thread from a nail—the only article which the 
bailiffs had hesitated to drag away. He rivetted his eye upon the symbol 
of his redemption and his hope ; he trembled again, but it was with new 
fears; he dashed down his rushlight—trod on it—plunged on his knees 
into his straw ; and, amid choking sobs, Martin Brophy half muttered a 
prayer—but it was a prayer to God. 

In about an hour, a wailing, soft voice sounded from under his window. 
He arose ; looked out, and saw a girl sitting on the ground, and rocking 
to and fro, and clapping her hands. He opened the window and spoke to 
her. She said she had missed her father and her brothers at the fair ; had 
strayed so far in quest of them ; and now did not know what to do for the 
night ; but the public-houses were open in the village, only she had no 
money. Martin went out to her through the window, and accompanied 
her to the village. The least respectable of the public-houses gave them 
entertainment and lodging for payment before-hand. Martin, but too well 
acquainted from former experience with the ways of the house, spent his 
second guinea before he fell asleep, and ere he awoke in the morning, 
Nance Dempsy had gone off with the other. 

With remorse for recent sin, added to his frenzy of the previous night, 
he hurried out of the house. It was yet scarce day-break, though not an 
early hour. As he issued from the door, a horseman, standing still, con- 
fronted him, as if watching the egress of some person. At a glance he 
knew his rigid parish-priest. 

* And I find you coming out from this house, after all, Martin Brophy?” 
he said; “you have been warned from the altar ; take heed you do not 
expose yourself to be cursed from the altar.” 

“Curse away!” answered Martin, bounding across the road into the 
fields, the worst species of desperation now blackening in his bosom, 
namely, that of lost character, and conscious guilt. 

Without thinking of an interview with Musha Merry, he gained the 
little glen of Coile, where, in happier and better days, Dora Marum and he 
had often sat together. In summer it was a beautiful close scene; a fairy dell, 
btocked up at one end, by a face of shrubbed rock, adown which trickled a 
silver line of water, and almost embowered at either side by beech and ash 
trees, that dropped their foliage to the very surface of the mossy sod under 
foot. Now, upon a howling winter’s morning, and while twilight yet brood- 
ed over it, the place bore, on the contrary,a drear and fierce character. The 
thread of shining water had become a red and foamy torrent, which tore 
through the middle of the little valley ; the naked trees groaned and clat- 
tered their tangled branches in the gust, chorusing its sullen roar ; and 
the piping of the wind among them sometimes filled Martin’s ear like human 
or superhuman voices. Immediately under the fall of water, there was a 
deep and boiling basin, and self-destruction, by a plunge into this, was 
now Martin’s impulse. Despairing, and even depraved as his heart had 
become, he rejected, since his change of feeling the previous night, pro- 
longed and successful life by virtue of a cold-blooded covenant with 
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the enemy of man. He glanced around to note if he was alone. A figure 
was just disappearing out of the dell—he thought his champion at the 
fair; and now he identified his red-haired friend with Keeraun Dern »hy 
Dora's foster-brother. Another figure, that of a female, stood wateling 
him. He ran towards her; it was Dora Marum—he fell with a cry at 
her feet. 

Dora called on him to “ Stand up like a man!” 

* You do not care for me now, Dora; and for that reason, little do I 
care for myself.” 

“Stand up, Martin Brophy !’—the tall; finely-formed, brown-com- 

lexioned girl spoke with energy, and her brown cheek reddened, and her 
Diack eye grew expressive. “I do care for you, yet; though, indeed, 
you care so little for yourself; and though you have given me no cause 
to tell you so.” He arose; “stand up, in arnest, Martin ;—mind your 
life, and your fortune must mend with it, and then my father will no 
longer hinder me from showing how much I care for you.’ 

* And not till then, Dora? not till I grow rich?” cried Martin, in total 
despair of his chance of succeeding according to this advice. 

* No, Martin Brophy, not till then,” answered old Daniel Marum, 
gaining his daughters side. “Come home, Dora; it’s plain language I 
spake to you, Martin, my boy; grow as rich as will make you Dora's 
match, and then take her, with my blessin’ ;” he and Dora went away. 

“Grow rich! haw! shouted Martin, furiously. Old Musha Merry 
tottered before him, and repeated his offer to “larn him the way haw.” 
Martin angrily desired him to begone, adding, that “ the horned duoul 
might have him, body and soul—and should, soon—but not at a price.” 
His counsellor smilingly assured him that he greatly mistook ; that no 
such hard terms were expected as the bribe for hastening superabundance 
of riches. Martin eagerly pressed him to explain. He did so; and 
although there certainly was a material difference in the bargain proposed 
from that entered into by old Squire Jarvis, still Martin Brophy listened 
in unfeigned horror. 

‘An’ see, here it’s for you,” added Musha Merry,- handing his be- 
grimed card—* the auld one that stood your friend afore,—so you'll have 
loock vid it, a-vich.” Martin took the card, and slowly and silently walked 
out of the little dell. 

“There, now,” muttered Musha Merry to himself, as he laboriously 
crawled up the side of the retreat, in a different direction. ‘“ An’ only 
use id as I bid you, Martin Brophy, my boy, an’ if we don’t list you in 
the bauld Barry-mount throop, naubocklish ;” (never mind ;) “an in a 
little while afther that, plaise God, you'll be snug in the stone-jug (gaol) 
in their fine taun beyunt, an’ in a fair way to go under the skibbeah’s 
(Jack Ketch’s) hands, in regard o’ bein’ found aut, somehow, for one o 
them terrible robbers that frightens the whole caunthry; aye, just the 
way it happened to poor Mechaul, the one brother o’ me, about thirty 
years agone, by manes of a father you had, rest his sowl, the first time 
our brave boys took head together, and opened the fun wid a call at Dick 
Brophy’s house, afther sun-set ; and maybe it’s not a nate fit for that to 
help your father’s son to jest the same loock yaur father helped poor 
Mechaul to; ah, an’ jest on the same ould account; ha, bud stop, isn’t 
that Keeraun Dernphy’s red head watchin’ me agin?” — 

It was Sunday morning. Half an hour after Martin Brophy left the 
glen, he was seen hovering about the door of the little country chapel, by 
the crowds who went in to early mass. They wondered that they did 
not see him at the entrance to the galleries, whither, consistently with 
his former rank, it had been his habit to repair. Indeed, they also won. 
dered at his appearance near the house of prayer, under any circum~ 
stances, for lately he had been absent from all religious observances. But 
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they concluded that he came to humble himself to the “cail” of his 
priest, issued the previous Sunday. Arrived in “ the body of the chapel,” 
where the crowds knelt or stood without seats of any kind, many looked 
round for Martin, but none saw him. 

He was in the chapel, notwithstanding. Avoiding and baffling obser- 
vation, he had stolen through the throng to a spot under the rude pulpit, 
where inside the sweep of its stairs, was a small space, left comparatively 
unthronged, and where, without his knowledge of the fact, women who 
yroposed to communicate after the ceremony of the morning, were in the 
abit of kneeling, with their faces enveloped in the hoods of their dark- 
blue cloaks, and turned to the wall, so that they might compose them- 
selves to approach the railings of the sanctuary. And here also, turning 
his face to the wall, Martin knelt to prepare his mind, and wait his time 
for uts devotional act. 

At a certain period of the mass, the priest elevates the consecrated 
bread and wine, which Roman Catholics believe to be the Real Presence ; 
and Martin Brophy, acting upon Musha Merry’s instructions, intended, 
when this usual ceremonial should occur, to turn his back on the altar, 
hold up before his eyes, in the hollow of his hand, the Ace of Clubs which 
his tutor had given him, and bow to it thrice, and worship it thrice, “in 
the devil’s name :” the only concession, he was assured, required by the 
great father of riches to give him power over mountains of gold. 

In a paroxysm of desperation he had so far taken his measures. But 
after he had knelt down, and that mass had begun, the sullen lethargy of 
Martin’s heart became fearfully broken up. The act of apostacy he re- 
solved to commit was, in its form, of no ordinary character ; and, further, 
Martin Brophy believed in the Redeemer, of whose atonement for the 
sins of the world the sacrament was a memento ; nay, still according to 
his creed, a perpetuation. And this Redeemer, and this sacrament, he 
came to forswear on his knees, for the worship of the king of hell ;—the 
thought swelled his bosom with tremendous horror. 

The pious women and girls around him murmured their aspirations of 
repentance for their sins, and of joy at the prospect of partaking of that 
very sacrament. His heart chilled and collapsed over its own hidden 
intent. Still he dragged the intent closer to him, and did not waver. 
Mass went on—every stage of its progress familiar to his ear—every re- 
sponse of the surpliced boys who served at the steps of the altar—he had 
often served there himselt—and a vivid picture started before his mind, 
of his mother folding up his newly-washed surplice, and giving it him to 
button under his boyish jacket, that he might hasten off to attend his 
favourite priest at early prayers. The time drew near when the bread 
and wine were to be consecrated. Martin, shuffling on his knees, fully 
turned his back upon the altar, and, shaking in every limb, and teeming 
with cold moisture, adjusted the card in the palm of his hand. The little 
bell, rung by one of the boys, which gave notice of the approach of “ the 
Elevation,” tingled in his ears, and pierced into his brain. The hosannah 
hymn burst from the village choir, and echoed over him and around him, 
first loudly and shrilly, then louder and confused, then wildly and faintly, 
until, as almost madness mastered him, its swell seemed to break out into 
scream and laughter. Again, however, he was darkly aware of the 
second notice of the little bell, and then with staring eyes and ghastly 
features, he raised the card close to his face. His arm was dragged 
down. He uttered a loud cry, and gazed under the head of the woman's 
cloak who had thus interfered between him and his terrible apostacy. 
Che eves of Dora Marum met his. She had learned of his dread purpose 
trom Keraun Dernphy, who contrived to listen to Martin's conversation 
with Musha Merry in the glen, and who, indeed, had been long aware of 
the old robber’s thirst for revenge against her unfortunate lover. 
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_ After his scream, Martin fell senseless, though in strong convulsions. 
For weeks afterwards he was a raving madman. When his senses re 
turned to him, he found himself in the priest's house, watched by his 
mother and Dora Marum; they were softly whispering over his “bed 
Martin Brophy did not leave that house till, in an humbled, contrite and 
chastened spirit, he had worthily propitiated Heaven's forgiveness 
through the medium of the sacrament he had so recently proposed, 
along with that Heaven, to forswear. Restored to health in mind in 
heart, and in body, he seriously set himself to follow the advice given to 
him by Dora in the Glen of Coile ; and from very small beginnings, with 
perhaps some compassionate allowances for his griefs and suflerings, 
became, in a few years, “‘a match,” in old Dan Marum’s eye, for his onl 
daughter, just about the time that Musha Merry left this world to Mat 


his unavenged brother in a better or a worse, and by the same mode of 


exit vouchsafed to that worthy brother. 





* ROSES NOT TO BE SHAKEN RUDELY.” 


I spoke of my love at the sun-setting hour, 
My friend shook his head, looking cautiously grave, 
* Escape,” he exclaim’d, whilst you yet have the pow’r, 
Escape from the toils, and your happiness save. 


By word, and by deed, you should shake her weak breast, 
You know not her heart, ‘till ‘tis feelingly tried.” 

I smil’d on my friend, and my thoughts I express’d, 
As I cropp'd a fresh rose that hung blooming beside. 


This rose I may wear on my bosom you see, 
Till it waste in its own balmy fragrance away. 

I've plac’d it there gently, ‘tis thornless, to me, 
And it glows on my face with a lover-like ray. 


Behold, I have shaken it! shaken it much! 
Did you see the vile insects that crawl'd forth to view ? 
Begone, thou false rose! Thou art loathsome to touch ! 
But with it has gone all my own pleasure too. 


And whose is the heart with which rudeness agrees? 
Or if shaken too much, will not failings disclose ? 
Seek not to discover what God only sees— 
I'll wear on my bosom my beautiful rose. 


H. 


























QUACKERY ; OR, COMFORT FOR DISTRESSED TORIES. 


* Le peuple, aveugle et foible, est né pour les grands hommes.”—Vo.trarre. 


« $'il n’emporte le mal, 
Il emporte avec moins le malade."—Bans. pr Sevitue. 


« Tuners now, I thought as much! These magazines and newspapers 
never let a subject rest, till they have worn it to tatters '—Ts there to be 
no end of Mr. St. John Long and his embrocations ?” Pray, sir, put 
down your paper-knile for one moment—(and look how you have torn the 
sheet, in your impatience)—put down your paper-knife, I say, and ask 
yourself if it is likely we should do such a thing. What, sir? palm on 
our readers a réchauffé of St. John Long, and engage ourselves in the 
forlorn expedition of reasoning with those who are inaccessible to argu- 
ment? The MeTROPOLITAN, it is to be hoped, has better employment 
for its contributors, than cutting blocks (or blockheads either) with ra- 
zors. Not even the justificatory epistles of Dr. Ramage could tempt us. 
If the matter, as a great auctioneer of other days used to express him- 
self, had not been “ amply disgusted already,” we have no wish to 
stand in the shoes of Mr. Chubb, and to be told by a chief justice that 
questioning the practice of a quack, is tampering with his private cha- 
racter. Besides, it is the business of an essayist to take only such large and 
comprehensive views of his subjects, as will reduce them to the barrennest 
truisms. This has ever been the way with your profound speculators, 
who imagine it for their dignity to avoid utility like a pestilence ; or who 
perhaps like ourselves, have “thought it both wisest and best” to keep 
clear of the fangs of crown lawyers, and the persecutions of the public in 
general, by disturbing established errors, or interests, as little as possible. 
Leaving, therefore, the victims of counter-irritation to discover in their 
own good time that pain is unpleasant, and that death makes more 
formidable invasions on vested rights, than even “ Russell's purge,” we 
shall proceed, after our worst, to matters of higher importance, and more 
worthy of our known perspicuity and depth. 

The greater number of writers, who have made quackery the professed 
theme of their lucubrations, or who have glanced at the subject “ obiter,” 
and “ par parentheése,” have treated it as an affair of accident, and an episode 
only in the history of society, and have chiefly confined their remarks to 
the malpractices of the irregular professors of arts and sciences. ‘This is 
a false and inadequate view of the matter, leaving out of sight the very 
pith and marrow of the subject. Quackery is an elementary ingredient 
in our nature, and common to all human transactions. It is indeed the 
very mainspring of social order, and the wrincipal lever by which the 
great machine of government is prevented sm coming to a disgraceful 
stand still, If mankind are more influenced by their imaginations than 
their reason, and if (as a celebrated quack once observed) there are 
more than ten fools in the world for one man of discernment, it cannot 
be doubted that this vast fund of deceptivity was intended to serve a pur- 
pose in the great scheme of nature, as universal as itself; and that so 
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pregnant a circumstance could not be barren of important and beneficial 
consequences. As surely as the noses of pigs were made for the ring 

and the wide and gaping jaws of the horse for the bit, so surely was ° 
limited capacity for truth implanted in the mass of the species, for the 
especial purpose of placing them at the disposition of those superior ge- 
niuses, to whom is committed the task of stirring up society with a long 
oo and providing a succession of materials for tragic poets and 
1istorians. Quackery, therefore, is jure divino ; and to reason upon its 
uses from its occasional abuses, is to regard the matter “ con la veduta 
corta d'una spanna ;” or, in plain English, not to look beyond your 
nose. ‘To make this point the clearer, pray listen to a story. There 
lived, in the time of the Regent Orleans, an honest charlatan, of consi- 
derable vogue, who gave out that he was in possession of a wonderful 
secret for prolonging the duration of human life, provided that the pa- 
tient joined to the use of his medicine a constant and strict attention to 
regimen and temperance. As long as his secret was kept, his patients, 
submitting to what was plain and clear, in favour of what was miraculous 
and past comprehension, obeyed his instructions, and were cured of the 
infinity of diseases which debauchery and excess had engendered. ‘The 
promises of the doctor were largely realized in a multitude of cases ; his 
fame spread through court and city ; and he drove a flourishing trade in 
his nostrum, which he sold at five shillings a bottle. Unluckily for the 
good people of Paris, it was at last divulged that these bottles contained 
nothing but a few ounces of Seine water, flavoured with a little nitre. 
The bubble burst ; and the medicine and the regimen being abandoned 
together, death entered again into the full enjoyment of all his rights, 
and the balance of population was re-established upon its ancient footing. 
Here, then, is the history of mankind ina parable. It is thus that sim- 
ple and unsophisticated truth is universally despised and neglected; and 
that quackery becomes a necessary agent in sublunary affairs, to teach 
society on which side its bread is buttered, and to coax men into those 
arrangements upon which they are dependant for their _—o 
Quackery accordingly is more ancient than regular practice ; and is in- 
deed scarcely of later date than Adam's fig-leaves. ‘The most valuable 
additions to human power may be traced to the most palpable deceits. 
Chemistry is the daughter of alchemy ; astronomy was born of astrology ; 
the doctrine of probabilities arose out of the forecast of false prophets, 
and the cunning of the conducting agents of auguries and oracles. In 
the early history of the world, the great benefactors of mankind were all 
more or less of quacks. Pythagoras sported his golden thigh to draw 
attention to the truths he promulgated, and he gave out his maxims in 
enigma and conundrum, because if he had spoken so as to be understood, 
he knew that he might as well have “ whistled to mile-stones.” Numa 
was another of these benevolent empirics, who had recourse to deception 
When he set about civilizing his savage Romans ; and invented his in- 
trigue with Egeria, because he knew what beasts he had to deal with. 
Machiavel tells us that augury was the foundation of the Roman 
greatness, (Remarks on Livy )—)just so, England derived its commercial 
aud military successes from Reeves’s Constitutional Society. Socrates, 
though by the consent of all the pedants in Europe, the wisest of unin- 
spired mortals, showed himself less than up to the mark, when he became 
the victim of a political intrigue, for want of a little necessary humbug. 
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If instead of being in earnest about his familiar daemon, he had turned 
the notion to a proper account, as a genuine uack would have done, he 
might have set all the buffoons in Athens at defiance, and obtained the 
crown instead of the poison cup, as the reward for his preaching. In 
point of fact, there is scarcely a person on record, celebrated for having 
effected a change in the destiny of his age and country, who has not paid 
his tribute to public gullability, and played Punch, in time and place, for 
the edification of the people. It was most probably for this purpose, that 
the pupil of Aristotle claimed kindred with Jupiter Ammon: for his 
dis ices with his instructor, at breaking through the royal monopoly 
of knowledge by publishing his works, is proof positive that he was im- 
bued with the most refined spirit of quackery, and was indeed “ every 
inch a king.” Need we speak of Sixtus Quintus, who won the tiara 
more by his acting than 7 his undeniable talents for command ; 
or of Cromwell, who would have lived and died a colonel of horse, if he 
had not sought the lord and the protectorate, with the true genius of a 
charlatan. In ourown times, N eich has afforded a notable example of 
the necessity of quackery to the attainment of greatness. He was, in 
the epoch of his political successes, a splendidly irregular practitioner of 
the art of statecraft ; and he never would have fallen from his high estate, 
if, intoxicated with success, he had not, in an unlucky hour, fancied him- 
self above all further occasion for humbug ; and brought himself down to 
the level of his legitimate rivals, by his undisguised tyranny. 

There is a vein of quackery, as I have said, running through all hu- 
man affairs, from the speaker's mace to orator Hunt’s well-puffed black- 
ing; but it is more especially in the greater and graver businesses of life, 
in theology and its half-sister medicine, in government, law, literature 
and the arts, that the influence of humbug is extensive and successful. 
In tangible and visible matters, the world may more safely be left, in some 
degree, to its own spontaneous judgments ; ‘te wherever speculation and 
‘* metaphysical aid” come into play, quackery is of first-rate necessity ; 
and incredulity, of consequence, is anathema. From the diplomate, who 
retires to his closet to waste quills, to the novelist who writes his own 
puffs in the newspapers, and the dandy who intrigues and finesses his 
way into fashionable notoriety, every man dabbles a little in the art; but 
itis chiefly in the (so-called) learned professions, that the matter is es- 
teemed of sufficient consequence to require that the monopoly should be 
fenced by formal laws. To hear the regular practitioners talk, it might 
be supposed that quackery was abhorrent to their nature, and that a di- 
ploma was a brevet for candour, simplicity and truth, worthy of the golden 
age : but a closer inspection proves, that it is the extravagance of impos- 
ture alone which excites alarm, and that provided deception be properly 
clothed in etiquettes and conventional decencies, the charlatanerie is not 
only innocent, butcommendable. Some there are who boldly affirm, that 
the outery of professional men against irregular interlopers, arises imme- 
diately out of the superior success of the latter with the ople ; and that 
if the quack does not make more money than the Outed guabunes; or the 
methodist field preacher draw more souls after him to heaven, (or the 
other way,) than the united bench of bishops, they are allowed to con- 
tinue their petty larceny malpractices undisturbed. 

In confirmation of this idea, it is stated that there is more severity ex- 
erted against a successful apothecary, who commences fee-taker without 
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licence, than against the most ignorant and murderous vendors of nos- 
trums ; and that the orthodox are most scandalized at those mountebank 

reachers, who, having been admitted to holy orders, are capable of hold- 
ing benefices, and being promoted to dignified stations in the church. 
This, however, is sheer slander: for if the “ amor sceleratus habendi,” 
was at the ‘bottom of professional jealousies, there is no reason why the 
regulars might not adopt the arts of the empyrics, and pull and advertise 
themselves through precisely the same channels. No, the whole is a 
mere affair of taste and discretion. The professed quacks, by out-He- 
roding Herod, kill the goose for the sake of the golden egg 5 and by their 
too manifest and ill-conducted impostures endanger the permanence of 
the established delusions necessary to the welfare of society : and this it 
js that constitutes their offences in the eyes of their competitors. That 
it is not the essence of quackery which excites the hostility in question, 
is clear from a thousand circumstances of regular practice. Whatis the 
church dignitary’s wig, or the humble curate’s fire-shovel hat, but a 
quackish decoration, presupposing the qualities it is assumed to repre- 
sent? What is the judge’s tremendous black cap, but a quackish means 
of adding solemnity to the awful sentence of the law? or what the 
jealously-preserved costume of the barrister, but a quackish invention, 
for coaxing clients into law suits, who would never pay their money for 
the pleasure of hearing a speech from the most long-winded orator that 
ever harangued a jury, if he were dressed like an ordinary citizen ? 
The sad-coloured chariot of the physician, and the powdered head and 
black silk stockings of his attendant apothecary, are but variations of the 
same tune, and all essentially mean neither more nor less than Mr. 
Goss’s “in the morning of life,” or the polished Mr. Warren's verses 
and vignettes. Nor is this modified and modest quackery confined to ex- 
ternals. The literary productions of churchmen are mostly mere baits 
for preferment ; as those of medical scribbles on the fashionable diseases 
of the day, are guinea traps, and provocatives to nervous ladies and dys- 
peptic gentlemen upon town. ‘Thus, also, one professor assumes metho- 
dism as an introduction to business ; another fortifies the rear of his illus- 
trious name with half the letters of the alphabet, as a seduction to the 
multitude ; while a third seeks professional notoriety by hitching himself 
into every charitable meeting and subscription list, which can be made to 
serve as a guasi advertisement. What also are the multitudinous bottles 
and boxes of a well furnished apothecary’s shop but sheer quackery, as 
deceptive and as useless as the coloured fluids which illustrate their win- 
dows by night ? What are the placebo prescriptions of the physician, 
and his draughts to be taken every three hours, but inventions “ per far 
effetto,’ and to make the most of a disease? On the quackery of the 
law it is less necessary to dwell, because Bentham and Brougham have 
pretty well exhausted that subject. All the world knows, or may know 
if it chooses, that the entire routine of special pleading, with the multi- 
tudinous maxims of common law that are in direct a Pa of common 
sense, are quackery, and especially directed to bring grist to the mill. It 
is not intended to assert that such things are not just and necessary, 
seeing that they are established, and that too by the wisdom of our ances- 
tors; but they certainly do afford some evidence that professional men 
have no objection to quackery in the abstract; and that they only de- 
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nounce such abuses of the craft as tend (in the language of judge-made 
legislation) to bring the mystery into contempt. 

To illustrate the quackery of literature and of the arts, would require 
volumes. ‘lhe inhadhiiey of the book trade is a perfect science ; and the 
subject is earnestly recommended to the Useful Knowledge Society, as 
good matter for an especial publication. No man is now to be found 
bold enough to bring before the public a straight forward book, in a 
straight forward way ; or to risk being let in for his — and printing, 
by neglecting the most useful of an author’s accomplishments. The public 
have long ceased to read, or to interest themselves in any publication, (no 
matter on what, or by whom,) that is not regularly trumpetted to the 
town, by the puff preliminary, the puff allusive, and the puff direct ; and 
a Raffael might paint himself blind, or a Roscius act himself hoarse, 
in poverty and neglect, if they could not, or would not, tremble for 
lady’s coteries, and had not half the journals of the empire feed to 
announce their monkey tricks to the people. It is perfectly vain for the 
simple minded man to attempt making head against such practices, and 
to rely on his own unassisted merits. If he means to live, he must fol- 
low the stream, do as they do at Rome, “ mentez comme un arracheur 
de dents,” and never blush if he can possibly help it. 

Whether such practices as these are abuses, or enter into the category 
of necessary deceptions, it were difficult, if not presumptuous, to decide. 
But if there be any thing wrong in them, the public have no one to thank 
for it but themselves. In this, as in all other instances, it is the demand 
which makes the supply. If the wiseacres will believe the word of puffing 
advertisers, rather than take the trouble of judging for themselves, it is 
no more than natural that authors and artists should accommodate their 
habits to the necessity, and seek notoriety through the only chaniel 
which is open to them. But whatever may be the theoretic view of the 
matter, it is indisputable, that quackery works well in practise, through 
all its departments. There is no country in the world so prosperous, so 
wealthy, so wise, and so moral, as dear old England; and England is 
confessedly the head-quarters of quackery, the land of promise to charla- 
tans of all classes and conditions, the very pays de cockaigne of those who 
would rather fib than work. The English are a confiding, credulous 
people, car’ e’Loyny ; and from Mrs. Toft’s rabbits, and Fanny’s scratch- 
ings in Cock-lane, up to Johanna Southcote, Shakspearian Ireland, and 
those immaculate state humbugs, Lord Sidmouth and William Pitt, 
every pufling pretender of every calibre has had an appropriate audience, 
and thriven according to his impudence. In what other country than 
England could a reformation society vent its intolerant blasphemy against 
sense, feeling, and honesty, and make a living profit by the cheat? In 
what other country could men be talked out of their money to print 
bibles in a language that has long only had an oral existence, and of which 
not three people out of a million, who speak it, can read a single sen- 
tence? In what other country could a silly buffoon, no higher in intel- 
lect than his rival merry-Andrew, grinning through an horse-collar at a 
country fair, engage the attention of a listening senate, and be suffered to 
utter jests by the hour, which he mistakes for arguments, and to pester 
his audience with arguments, which every one but the orator treats as a 
jest? The English alone, of all nations, put faith in such coarse charla- 
tans as the Beacons, the Bulls, and the Quarterlies ; and give them credit 
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for political wisdom and common honesty, merely because the pretenders 
take the trouble to arrogate to themselves a monopoly of those rare com- 
modities, Yet what country thrives like Basted or can afford to enjoy 
so many — luxuries? What country has so many useless 
colonies, such on overpaid clergy, such a sophisticated jurisprudence, 
such an army of half-pay generals, such a pension list, such a corps 
deplomatique, and above all, such a debt ? 

It is impossible to doubt that all and every one of these enviable dis- 
tinctions are the immediate and necessary fruits of a long prevalent 
quackery. The connexion of quackery with national prosperity is ob- 
vious to demonstration. The first element of greatness is government, 
and quackery is the first element of state craft. The greatest statesmen 
have ever been the greatest quacks. From Richelieu to Calonne, the 
French monarchy was transmitted from generation to generation to a 
succession of mountebanks. The exchequer of England has been, for 
the last hundred and fifty years, an especial theatre of empiricism; and 
no one has been suffered to remain at its head, whose budgets were found 
capable of being understood by the most acute and penetrating of account- 
ants. ‘Tower Hill never boasted of so complete and perfect a chalatan, 
as the far admired race of financiers, the Herrieses and the Goulburns, of 
triumphant toryism. Look at the dead weight, look at the sinking-fund, 
at the corn laws, at the thonsand and one expedients for tranquillizing 
and enriching Ireland, at the expedition to Walcheren, at the foreign 
diplomacy, east, west, north, and south, and then declare whether these 
specimens of British wit and wisdom are, or are not, so many legerdemain 
tricks, so many quackish manceuvres, unfounded on the principles of any 
science, save the one great science of doing the flats. 

Great and unquestionable, however, as the utility of quackery is, it can 
hardly be disputed, that its prevalence in civilized societies is not in an 
equal degree dependant on the amusement which it affords. Hudibras, 
when he affirms the pleasure of being cheated to be simply equal to that 
of cheating, has much understated the fact. Jonus, Comus, and the em- 
peror of all the conjurors, never opened their respective booths for the 
= pleasure of practising their deceptions, but in consideration of the 
valf-crowns which they took at the door: while the spectators were 
drawn in to spend their time and their money, simply by the amusement 
of the exhibition. The same is true of the conjurors of all other descrip- 
tions. Wonld any one of the numerous charlatans, who have figured in poli- 
tics through a long succession of ages, have taken the —_— of exhibiting 
themselves as the posture-masters of Europe, if it had not been for the 
emoluments of office, direct or indirect ? Who, on the other hand, can 
remember the whoopings and hollooings, the illuminations, and glorifica- 
tions at the victories of the revolution war, and not feel convinced that 
the nation derived more amusement than profit from the expenses of that 
long delusion ? If medical empiricism be taken as a fair average of the 
whole field of quackery, it will be found to derive its FRR a ite 
from the rich and the unoccupied. Those miserable practitioners who 
live on the ignorance of “lean, unwashed artificers,” and stick up their 
bills in blind alleys, or on the vantage angles of architectural irregularity, 
are very secondary personages, to the quacks who ride in carriages, and 
amuse the leisure of the upper classes with their cures for incurable 


diseases, their extractions of quicksilver, their magnetisms, ~y tractors, 
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and other schemes of humbug of the same calibre. It cannot be imagined 
that the marquises and countesses who promenade their ailments from 
quack to quack, always resting the longest with the most barefaced im- 
postor, have not education enough to distinguish between the preten- 
sions of the fair trader in physic, and the pirate. Phey do not send 
their musical boxes to be mended by the blacksmith, nor do they trust 
their dinners to the cookery of the coachman ; why, then, do they con- 
fide their persons to the cnring of those who have not been brought up 
to the business, unless it be that miracle-hunting is an exciting amuse- 
ment; and that a quack passes away time more agreeably than a common 
yractitioner? The quack, being at odds with reason, and perpetually 
mere by the growing illumination of the age, is compelled to an 
endless search after novelty, and to reiterated efforts to captivate the ima- 
ginations of his customers. He cannot, therefore, afford to indulge in 
the dog-trot in which the regular delights, to the fatigue and disgust of 
his impatient patients. So likewise, a really philosophic statesman, 
taking an enlarged view of the interests of his country, combines a 
plan of operations, whose unchanging development extends over a long 
series of years: but a quackish minister finds his plans break under him 
at every turn, and is under a necessity of perpetually starting something 
new, to patch up the failure of his last invention. He presents a series 
of abortive schemes, in quick succession, each of which, in its turn, 
banishes the public ennui, and affords the requisite materials for the sti- 
pulated quantity of leading articles, pamphlets, and debates, demanded 
for the consumption of the time. ‘The value of amusement as an engine 
of social order, is by no means trifling; and the “divarting vagabonds,” 
both on the mimic and the real stage of life, are effective public servants. 
Panem et cercenses has been the cry of all civilized nations ; and in the 
most civilized, the people go on more contentedly with a narrow supply 
of the former, than of the latter. Woe, therefore, to the government that 
neglects this item. When the Bourbons became so intent upon amusing 
themselves, that they forgot even that there was such a thing as the peo- 
ple, the nation, taking their own amusements into their own hands, in- 
vented the guillotine, which remained the favourite puppet-show, till 
Napoleon supplied its place by his victories, and his menagerie of tribu- 
tary kings. In sober earnestness, this world of ours would be perfectly 
insufferable, if it were not for the pastimes which quackery affords. The 
gorgeous ceremonies of church and state, the pageantry of a fastuous 
aristocracy, the mountebank tumbling, and rope-dancing of rival profes- 
sors, authors, actors, and fiddlers, like Jonus’s cups and balls, serve ad- 
mitably for keeping mankind awake—to say nothing of that popular 
amusement amongst the wealthier déseuvrés, taking physic. If I were 
to erect statues to the divinities of law, physic, and theology, I would 
place on each of their heads a merry-Andrew’s cap, and paint their faces 
d la Grimaldi, as a symbol of the service by which they have most ex- 
tensively benefited the species. 

Were the world abandoned to truth and reason, men might as well go 
to sleep at once and for ever. It is quackery alone that provides them 
with de quoi faire, in any proportion to the inherent activity of their 
organs, Is it not the quackery of legitimacy that developes a regular 
succession of international wars, to preserve society from sinking into 
lethargy ? Has not the quackery of churchmen, for a long time, 
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maintained a succession crop of polemics, to galvanize the world from 
east to west? What book-makings and disputations, what factions 
and sects, what preachings and prayings, and jumpings and shakings, 
have sprung out of this one branch! What delightful recreation was 
afforded to a dull age by the crusades! what healthful occupation by 
Protestant ascendancy! What special fun was there in the Abbé Paris’s 
miracles, in Prince Hohenloe’s cures, and (on a small scale) in Johanna 
Southcote and Dr. Towser! How many happy hours are also passed in 
meetings for converting Jews ; to say nothing of the worn-out quackery, 
(alas! that it should be worn-out,) of the disputes of schoolmen, and the 
Jinoteries of casuistical divines. In the present day, if quackery in re- 
ligion is less amusing than formerly, the quackery of politics flourishes 
like “ a green bay tree.” 

What a rich parade of mountebanks muster in the two houses of 
parliament, and by their speechifications and ratifications, elevate and 
surprise an admiring auditory! Like Falstaff, they are not only amusing 
themselves, but the cause of amusement in others; giving occasion to 
that secondary quackery of party-newspapers and reviews, to the Duke 
of Wellington's “ righte merrie” farce of county meetings, to Pitt clubs, 
aud radical associations. What a capital jest was the quackery of the 
doctor's green bag, and that other ministerial humbug, the parody trials ? 
Let due bonour likewise be done by the charlatanerie of the sciences, by 
the amusements of mesmerism, of phrenology, of the royal society, and 
the board of longitude. How much time has been happily passed in squar- 
ing the circle, perpetual motion-making, an | learning to fly by machinery ? 
But the branch of the subject is inexhaustible. If the reader is not satis- 
fied, let him study a little pamphlet called the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” with its appendices on appendices. Take out the quackery, and 
how much would remain ? 

It is impossible to reflect on these things without being satisfied of the 
falsehood of the philosophical dream of human perfectibility. For nothing 
can be clearer, than that the world would fall into an intellectual apo- 
plexy, long before it became either perfectly wise, or perfectly virtuous. 
As well might mankind expect to live without eating, as without hum- 
bug; as well would the face of nature thrive under the ever-during influ- 
ence of a sun, that sunk not below the horizon, as society flourish in the 
noon-day blaze of perpetual truth. As one generation succeeds to another, 
so does one species of quackery supervene on the explosion of another. 
The quackery of legitimacy was succeeded by the quackery of a 
equality ; and the quackery of the Church of Rome by that of the ana- 
baptists of Munster. Even now, in the gas-light splendour of the 
nineteenth century, the French have their St. Simon, the Germans their 


Kant, and the English their humbuggers by thousands and by tens of 


thousands. Human follies may change, but human folly endureth for 
ever. Let not then the Tory well-wishers of humanity be downcast ; nor 
the philanthropical Bankeses and Wetherells pull in resolution. Parlia- 
ment may be reformed, the church may be reduced to a peace establish- 
ment of temporalities, and the pension list be sent to the master’s office, 
to be taxed like an attorney’s bill. But delusion can no more be shaken 
off from our nature, than the circulation of the blood; and despite the 
useful knowledge society, quackery will continue its train, and society 
never will become too wise to be tolerably comfortable. In the present 
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moment of awe and apprehension this is a cheering and consolatory con- 
sideration. ‘The impending annihilation of toryism is so portentous to 
all who love and live by charlatanerie, that they require all the comfort 
which a full conviction of the inherent gullability of the species can 
afford ; and it would be cruelty to withhold it. For the benefit of this 
much-injured class of society, the present paper is especially written, and 
on their urgent necessities depends its apropos. It cannot, therefore, be 
better concluded, than with this “envoy” to the despairing, that “ rail- 
roads may multiply, and steam-engines increase in power ; science may 
be reduced to its simplest truths, and the folios of learning be condensed 
to sixpenny pamphlets—but humbug is in the heart’s core, and the devil 
himself will not prevail to completely extirpate it. 


M. 





THE TOMB OF THE BRAVE. 
WRITTEN AT THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON, BY COLONEL w————F. 


O tet not with willows his ashes be shaded, 
O let not the cypress wave over his grave, 
For though the last leaf of his laurel has faded, 
Such trifles unhallow the Tomb of the Brave. 
What, he, whose ambition, though vast and mistaken, 
Still thirsted for more than a world could supply, 
Shall that hero be mourn’d, like a maiden forsaken, 
With a poor drooping willow, a tear, and a sigh? 
No, if emblems must be, take the pine newly riven, 
That on Athos’ proud top, check’d the tempest-borne cloud, 
Whose towering height drew the lightnings of Heaven, 
And was riven, and blasted, but never was bowed. 
Yet no symbol is wanted—his deeds live in story, 
Recorded alike is his fame and his doom, 
And the world he has shaken, his record of glory— 
And less than a world would dishonour his tomb. 





EPIGRAM. 


Wuen through the Augean stall, where things less clean 
Than bellowing oxen, nightly might be seen, 
The nation wish'd the abstergent stream to pour ; 
Then rose the shout, “ You'll swamp us, we're no more ; 
Q, leave us to our filth!” how often said, 
Now prov'd in this—that asses* water dread! 
Howarp. 


* This is an old proverb, but the march of intellect has shown its fallacy : we 
have known them enter a pond and lie down, to rid themselves of a fair rider—a trick 
by no means in favour of their gallantry —Eprtor. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICTs., 
THE TOWER HAMLETS, 


During the opposition to the two Reform Bills, though its Tory opponents 
differed upon other clauses, they offered an uncompromising resistance to 
that which increased the Metropolitan representation. As nothing like a 
tenable argument was used to justify their animosity to the measure, it 
occasioned considerable surprise in the minds of those who were not 
awake to the truth, that Tory opposition was, for the most part, beyond 
rational comprehension. If a town of tolerable size were to be enfran- 
chised by the Bill, objections were heard to ten pound voters and low 
mechanics, bringing in popular demagogues. The scot and lot voters, 
and the potwallopers of the old borough dealers, were to such voters sages 
in wisdom and Catos in patriotism. Against the electors for the mem- 
bers in the Metropolitan districts, the crime of deplorable ignorance 
could not be brought as an objection, because the falsehood of the charge 
would have been too apparent ; but in the eyes of the enemies of freedom 
they were far below the beau ideal of parliamentary electors; the potwal- 
loper being always the chosen vessel of a nominee's constituency. New 
objections therefore were to be unkennelled against the Metropolitan en- 
franchisement. These we shall examine, and in showing their utter 
worthlessness, leave to the contempt of honourable minds the paltry sel- 
fishness which increased the resistance to one of the most essential pro- 
visions of the Bill. 

A latent cause of the animosity to which we make allusion was, that 
the oligarchy, as in other instances, though they did not avow it, re- 
garded with invincible hostility the knowledge and information which 
distinguished the districts in question. A constituency, the average in- 
tellect of which was elevated above that of a Gloucestershire ploughman or 
Welsh cottager, was ever the subject of a Tory’s aversion. Had the in- 
habitants of the Tower Hamlets, the most populous of the districts pro- 
posed to be enfranchised ; had they been no Getler in the intellectual scale 
than the generality of persons in the agricultural counties, with whom 
they might average in rateable qualification, no similar obstacles would 
have been conjured up in the way of their enfranchisement. Could they 
have been split up like Westmoreland freeholders ; were they wretched 
men, whose pittance, barely sufficient to keep in a little life, might in 
twenty-four hours be doled out, one moiety from the farmer and another 
from the poor rates—whom the justice of the peace might stint, or send to 
bed in a state of hungry dependence, with minds as inane as their sto- 
machs, who dared not avow, in the presence of the petty tyrant of the 
land, or the pampered justice parson, that they bore the stamp of man- 
hood upon their brows, or free thoughts in their souls, crouching, igno- 
rant, broken-spirited boors, reduced by oligarchical misrule, from being ot 

A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
to the superlative of dependant misery,—such would have been suffered to 
put on the character of electors unopposed. The landlord might hope to 


command their votes. Grovelling stupidity, mean docility, blind obedi- 
ence to the aristocracy ; these were the qualities to which the elective 
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franchise should alone be extended, if it were extended at all. . These 
were the excellencies which recommended agricultural voters in so strong 
a manner to ‘Tory patronage. These were the desirable constituents for- 
merly sent in shoals to scot and lot boroughs, to boil the eleemosynary 

ot forty days, and then be led to the hustings like calves to the market. 

Vere the Tower Hamlets, or Mary-le-bone, peopled with such “ gay 
creatures of the element” in the eyes of Tory borough-dealers, we should 
have heard of no opposition to their claim. ‘The semblance of indepen- 
dent feeling in an elector, the knowledge of his rights, and the determi- 
nation to use them like a man—a freeman, were gall and wormwood to the 
Tories. A forward state of mental cultivation in a large district was a 
ground of distrust, towards which no toleration must be shown. The 
political creed of the Tory, like superstition, finds its best support in 
ignorance ; in its dark revels it makes court to the phantoms of feudal 
times, and bows down to graven images of defunct or existing despotism. 

‘Thus ascribing the animosity of the anti-reformists to its proper cause, we 
shall proeeed to notice the arguments urged against the enfranchisement 
of the Metropolitan districts, we shall develope the proofs of our state- 
ments; and in referring to facts, avoid the charge of erecting a fabric of 
unsupported allegation. 

The arguments against the measure of Lord Grey, which confers so 
much honour on his judgment and perseverance, were by some of its 
opponents so plausibly delivered, and spoken so speciously, or disguised 
so well with the earnestness of apparent sincerity, that they might be 
mistaken for honest objection by those who only skim the surface of 
things. ‘Their dissection and demolition is therefore a more imperious 
duty. Facts are so strong against the Tories on this question, that no- 
thing short of Tory effrontery could have faced them. If the Tory 
was sincere in his objections, or ignorant of the state of the Metropolitan 
districts, we might at least respect him for an erroneous belief—we might 
“ make allowance for his invincible ignorance,” and “ respect the faith, 
notwithstanding the superstition ;” but for this the truth was too open and 
palpable ; there was no ignorance but that which was wilful, no apparent 
conviction save that which carried consciousness of error. 

When the Reform Bill came before the House of Commons on the 
3rd of August last, and the consideration of Schedule C. was moved, Sir 
Robert Peel objected to the Metropolitan districts being represented, be- 
cause there were already eleven members in the House from the Metro- 
polis. We confess we do not understand how this could be the case; four 
members being chosen for London, two for Westminster, and two for 
Southwark, make but eight, “according to Cocker.” If Middlesex be 
included, then there would be but ten, and going on at this rate, if we 
reckon Surrey there would be twelve. The knights of the two shires, how- 
ever, can have nothing to do in the question, How Sir Robert's eleven— 
“eleven buckram” members arose, we cannot tell. We had in London 
and Westminster, and the five districts, a population of 1,434,738, of 
which 325,308 were represented in parliament, including Southwark, by 
eight members, and 1,109,430 were not represented at all. Sir Robert 
then shuffled to virtual representation, and to the fear that this 1,109,430 
being of the most enlightened class of electors, would return “ demo- 
crats.” Mr. Macauley very pertinently asked in reply, whether Notting- 
ham, even with scot and lot voters, or London, Middlesex, and Southwark, 
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returned “ democrats * Now we will go further, and say, that if the 
people in the most enlightened, best informed, wealthiest districts do re- 
turn “ democrats,” which they have never done yet; if they do, such 
an might not be the worst and least fitting individuals : they might 

e the representatives of the mass of a population best able to judge of 
the fitness of those whom they choose, and we should infer such a 
selection was made by popular sagacity, to balance an overwhelming 
number of the aristocracy, who had crept in from some other quarter in 
a preponderating body, and endangered public freedom. It is very 
amusing to hear an aristocrat urge, in ap to a question of right or 
wrong concerning the people, his fear that they will abuse their power 
by electing his antipodes in politics; this is really very choice argument. 
Moderate, rational, well-judging Englishmen look upon the aristocrat and 
democrat as extremes pernicious in our mixed constitution—the aristocrat 
is an arrogant tyrant, the democrat a furious republican. Horne Tooke 
said, of the two that he even preferred the “ temporary” anarchy “ of 
democracy,” to the “ eternal hell of despotism.” It well becomes Tory 
aristocrats to express their scorn of democrats. We, the people of Eng- 
land, will have neither for masters; from one, the aristocrat, we suflered 
too long. ‘The aristocrat, a hydra, denominating the democrata monster, is 
excellent; it reminds us of an adulteress upbraiding a prostitute with loss 
of honour. Sir Robert Peel's objections were no more than this amounts 
to; just as disinterested and reasonable. 

The other objections to the Metropolitan clause in the first Bill will 
carry no weight with our readers. In the House of Lords, it is true, 
though the clause never came under separate consideration, it was 
alluded to by Lord Winchilsea on the second reading of the Bill. It 
was impossible a part of the measure which struck at the foundation 
of Tory power by the enfranchisement of a class of voters so obnox- 
iously competent to their constitutional duties by their property, know- 
ledge, and liberal feeling, could even in a general debate on the Bill be 
passed over in silence. His lordship’s objection was as sound as his 
political principles are lucid ; “it would make London a scene of excite- 
ment, and cause a stagnation of trade :” for this cause the political rights 
of England were to be withheld! If such were a valid reason for reject- 
ing the Bill, enduring (as agitation could endure) but for fourteen days, 
what was to be said of the agitation caused by this noble lord and his party 
for the duration of a year and more, not in sending upright members to 
parliament, but in struggling to retain the unconstitutional usages of 
nomination, bribery, and corruption, under the plea of the influence of 
the House of Peers, the interference of one peer in such cases being 
pronounced by the constitution a high misdemeanor ! 

But we must leave the prize of party Quixotism on all occasions to be 
contested by the noble lord and the gentle peer of Londonderry, both 
matchless in their way as Hunt’s blacking, and not waste space with 
such “small geer” objectors to the measure. We will proceed to the 
28th of February last, when, in the House of Commons, a new and able 
knight came forward, but unluckily with a dagger of lathe. He 
attacked the Metropolitan district clause, singling out for deprecation 
the most important of them, whether for population or aggregate claim 
to the right of representation. As a champion, had his cause been 
on the right side, he could, in the use of arms, have beaten the two 
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preceding advocates of nomination to powder in a moment. No one will 
deny the talent of the Marquis of Chandos, nor would we diminish one 
atom the estimation in which he is so justly held by his friends ; we only 
express our wonder and sorrow at the side he took upon this very clear 
ha simple clause. 

But we have not quite done with the noble Marquis ; and before we 
proceed to facts, that we may oppose to “blear illusion,” we must 
allude to another of his positions on the subject of parliamentary 
representation. It is one developing the doctrine of a representation 
altogether irresponsible. The Barmecide entertains the hungry Scha- 
cobac in much the same manner as the Marquis would feast the ‘Tower 
Hawlet inhabitants. The Marquis stated, that because there are always 
one hundred and fifty members of parliament within the limits of the 
Metropolis, it was not to be said the Metropolis was without due influence 
in parliament! The Tory meaning of the word representative, a sym- 
bolical meaning only, clearly explains itself here. ‘The Tower Hamlets 
are told, “ There is a full and fair representation for yon—there is an ex- 
cellent representative ragout served up for you at Guildhall by the Lon- 
don livery—fall to, and partake!” This is not fair dealing with the 
clear and well-defined spirit of the British constitution. 

Sir Edward Sugden opposed the clause, and imitated those old men, 
or rather old women of his profession, whose arguments have heretofore 
decorated the bench of justice, (we do not make allusion to Lord Wynford, 
unless, since we were edified by hearing him, his lordship has assumed 
a redoubled meekness of vituperation, and adjurations of quadrupled 
milkiness,) when, in addressing a condemned prisoner, they express their 
resolution to perform their duty, not out of malice to the prisoner, but 
for the benefit of the community ; telling hin he bore an excellent cha- 
racter; except in the present instance, had never stolen a horse, had not 
committed rape, treason, or murder, was constant at church, never 
listened to the doctrines of sectaries, and had been a very moral man ; 
but then, it was his unfortunate business now to tell him, ‘‘ he should be 
taken to the place from whence he came,” &c., and he should give him 
no hope of the royal mercy. Whether this species of judicial address 
was ever delivered to prolong to the last possible moment, after the man- 
ner of some London recorders, the uncertainty of the wretch’s fate, by 
giving him a hope that his vaunted good character and conduct would 
obtain him the royal mercy, we know not; but Sir E. Sugden did inspire 
a bright hope in his majesty’s ministers, of becoming a convert to com- 
mon sense, when he spoke of the intelligence, wealth, and population 
London contained, and that if these were considered alone, it ought to have 
fifty members instead of twenty-two. Lord John Russel’s face bright- 
ened up into a smile of prospective satisfaction, Sir Robert Peel was 
downcast, Mr. Croker oa venomous, and Hunt seemed as. much 
puzzled as if he were seated amidst Dr. Johnson's literary club. “But,” 
said Sir Edward, like the aforesaid judge, coming round to his object at 
last with—but, “though all this is true, we must not give too much 
ower to the Metropolis. This he must say, that it had too often ex- 
ibited a desire not only to overhaul, but also to overawe its represen- 
talives. 

“ He did not wish to speak disrespectfully of the Metropolis,” &c., not 
he! Here is an excellent reason for the non-enfranchisement of the 
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metropolitan districts! It is tantamount to telling the electors of Eng- 
land that the persons whom they send to parliament they are to select 
without reference to their opinions. We do not say Sir Edward is the 
first who has argued thus absurdly, to prove the excellence of borough 
nomineeship ; the instructions of the patron instead of the constituents, 
must be politically orthodox, because they are always obeyed. Fur- 
ther, we should be glad to know the difference between representatives 
and delegates, unless it be that the power of the delegate be limited 
to one subject, respecting which he receives his instructions, and the re- 
presentative be sent with power over many subjects, because it is im- 
possible for a constituent to instruct his representative on questions of 
which none but the representative can know the origin or bearing, 
until they are finally settled. A representative, therefore, is only not a 
delegate in this sense, because it is impossible he can be one. We com- 
prehend what the Tories mean, namely, that the representative is merely 
the image, the pictorial symbol of the people, no more. The sentiments, 
feelings, and opinions of the constituent are nothing to him, though he 
knows he must lose his seat if he disoblige them! It is this makes 
nomineeship so much more convenient and agreeable to this view of a 
representative’s constitutional duty. In such a view of the question, the 
Tories, by supporting borough corruptions, have reason on their side. 
But we affirm, the opposite doctrine to that of the Tories is correc}. 
The shortness of duration of our early parliaments clearly shows, that 
were parliaments still annual, the wishes of the constituents would be 
more frequently shown to be the criterion in choosing the representative or 
delegate,* that he may express them as near to their wishes as is practi- 
cable. That there might be no error, too, in expressing public feeling or 
opinion from all corners of the empire, numerous representatives were sent. 
We should be glad to know, if ‘Toryism, made drunk, would deny the 
right of the constituent to reject an old member at an election, for acting 
contrary to the opinion of his constituents ; and what other grounds for 
rejection there could be, unless in instances that constitute mere excep- 
tions, such as incapacity, absence, or similar causes. We tell this law- 
yer that his notion on this part of his parliamentary duties is erroneous ; 
and in the present day, when the people are guided by reason, will be 
the only interpretation they will sufler to be put upon the duties of a 
representative. 
We do not wish it to be inferred from this, that a representative 
should be shackled in his own free opinions by his constituents ; but if 
he promises previous to his election to act according to their wishes on 
certain known and important points, or gives the understood pledge, by 
accepting his seat, to act on a certain basis upon well-known questions, 
he is bound to adhere to that promise, or vacate his seat. But in all 
general or unforeseen questions he must naturally act from his own con- 


* Delegate, from delegatus, any one sent to represent or act for another. Lepre- 
sentative, from the French—one exercising the vicarious power given by another. 
Where is the difference in the sense of the constitution ?—none. It is not similitude, 
as the Tories want to make it; in which sense one member would do as well as 
six hundred, but it is vicarious agency, which is a responsible thing. Why is par- 
liament frequently dissolved by the sovereign to take afresh the sense of the people— 
the opinions of the people at large—if their sentiments are to go for nothing with the 
representative? It is a distinction without a difference, 
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viction, produced on discussion by the arguments he hears, to which his 
constituents must be strangers until after they are decided. If in these 
cases he has acted in a way contrary to their wishes, when the arguments 
are before them, they will reject him at a future election; but he is 
bound to act to the best of his private judgment for the good of his 
country at the time, for he is a vicarious agent, (separated from his 
principal—present where the principal cannot be,) and must therefore be 
governed in most circumstances by his own judgment. He is not the 
mere symbol of the people, the representative or similitude alone, as 
the crown is the emblem of the king, or as a boroughbroker’s member 
is of the borough for which he sat, but never saw. 

From Sir Edward's speech it might be discovered that no ministerial 
measure would pass without cavil. ‘This worthy knight would not enfran- 
chise the Metropolitan districts, because public opinion in London was 
not in a healthy condition, and its political unions might become dan- 
gerons. We should like to know who endowed this lawyer with the 
mighty talent of judging whether public opinion be right or wrong. By 
what special miracle did Sir Edward Sugden, of all men, put on the 
mantle of Solomon, and stand judge or censurer of the decrees of the 
most perfect tribunal which heaven has, in these latter days, vouchsafed 
for the guide of rulers and the happiness of nations—who invested this 
very conceited personage with such a mighty gift? 

Let us now appeal to facts, and examine upon what grounds the dis- 
trict of the Tower Hamlets is thus slightingly treated by the more mo- 
derate of the Tory party, if on the question of reform aflected modera- 
tion were any thing more than disguised and sullen animosity. For 
though some seemed to go half way with the reformers, they used 
nearly the same arguments with those who asserted that the old system 
was the perfection of representation ; they were, we fear, altogether 
“nine farrow of one sow.” The district thus refused representatives (as 
the Lord Chandos proved, and we admit, symbolically represented) was of 
course some little corner of the Metropolis over which many provincial 
towns, and above all rural districts had paramount claims—it was some 
parallel for ‘Tavistock or Calne, not quite reaching their title to send 
members—this it is fair to suppose, from some of the arguments used in 
opposition to its enfranchisement ; but what is the truth? Why the 
‘Tower Hamlets in 1831 had a population of 359,821, while old London 
had but 123,248; London had 29,068 houses, the Tower Hamlets 
69,377, of which 39,764 were rated at 10/. per annum and above, while 
London, which returned four members, had but 15,488 rated at 10/. and 
over. It was natural such a tiny, narrow, insignificant district, should 
give way to Gatton or Beeralston in the Tory catalogue, if they could 
be preserved, or if not, to some other insignificant place in the country 
parts of “ England, Ireland, or Scotland.” Could any thing be more 
msulting to human nature than this kind of Tory drivelling, this shallow 
sophistry and twice double absurdity in argument ? The House of Com- 
mons, being the popular estate of the government, should be elected by 
the smallest portion of the more ignorant part of the people, whose 
sentiments it is to express, if it cannot continue to be filled by borough 
nominees, who neutralize the object for which the representative body 
exists! ‘The most enlightened and populous places are to be virtually 
represented, in the same manner as Cheltenham or Newmarket, when a 
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good sprinkling of idle M.P.’s may chance to sojourn in them, or as the 
Tower Hamlets was when ove hundred and fifty members of parliament 
chanced to be in London. If such nonsense as this could blind the 
eyes of the people of England one instant, they deserved to have 
Tory penal acts, and the ‘Tory national debt doubled upon them—thank 
God it did not, could not. 

The ‘Tower Hamlets were not only as populous as we have already 
stated, but they paid to the property tax in 1815, 886.3617. Their 
rental in 1829, was 1,029,072/. In that year they expended in poor 
rates 141,953/. The rateable property was 1,092,216/. It was the 
centre of all the commerce of London, with its vast establishments. 
The nucleus of our shipping interest in docks, building, and timber 
yards, and stores, including in its range those enormous establishments 
of the London, St Katharine, East India and West India Docks, the 
site of our silk manufactories, our sugar refineries, and many other 
branches of trade and manufactures on the most extensive scale. 
It exceeded in population thirty-one out of fifty-two counties in Eng- 
land, some of which returned thirty and forty members to parlia- 
ment. In the county in which it lies, except London and Westminster, 
there was no city or borough in existence returning members. It was 
the most important of the districts enfranchised by the Bill, as may be 
seen for example :— 

Population. Total Houses. 
Tower Hamlets . . 359,821 . . 69,377 unrepresented. 
Finsbury . . . . 244,077 . «49,606 ditto, 
Mary-la-bonne . . 240,294 . . 40,346 ditto. 
Lambeth . . . . 203,229 . . 34,263 ditto. 
Westminster . . 202,050 . . 41,554 represented. 
London City . . 123,258 . . 29,068 ditto. 





Greenwich . . . 62,009 . . 13,229 unrepresented. 
1,434,738 277,442 





Total represented, not virtually or symbolically, but actually, out of 
this vast population, 325,308 inhabitants, 70,622 houses. Not repre- 
sented in parliament at all 1,109,430! inhabiting 206,820 houses; of 
which 139,239 were assessed at 10/. or upwards. Yorkshire, our 
largest county, shows a rental of houses assessed 415,539, the Tower 
Hamlets 1,029,072. The five unrepreseuted districts exhibited a popu- 
lation of 226,370 only, less than all Lancashire, which is represented 
by fourteen members, or all Yorkshire with thirty-two members returned 
from a population of only 262,031 more than these Metropolitan dis- 
tricts. The Tower Hamlets is almost a county of itself. It raised two 
inilitia regiments, had a lord and deputy-lieutenant and all inferior 
officers, yet still was not worthy of a representation, according to the 
Tories. 

Sir Robert Peel again opposed Ministers on this question. The 
baronet objected to the character of the constituency, and the class of 
opinions which would be in action. Sir Robert's speech did not contain 
one argument worthy of him who once aspired to the “ bad eminence ” of 
a Tory premier. Perhaps we should have noticed Sir George Murray's 
three objections—the poverty and democracy of the constituency, and 
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the superior claims of more remote, but less enlightened parts of the 
empire, such as the people near Johnny Groat's House, or the bog- 
trotters of Connaught: we need not comment further on such argn- 
ments. Our readers will not thank us for recapitulating what is refuted 
by facts in this paper, which cannot be gainsayed. We shall only 
remark, that Sir Re ert Peel expressed his belief that by the introduc- 
tion of the democratic principle (alias the restitution of the House of 
Commons to its constitutional state) a more certain guarantee for the 
happiness of the nation would not be provided, than under the aristocra- 
slant principle of action. Soft and fair, Sir Robert ! let us not heed 
results, but carefully do what is right—not persisting in corruption 
because there is a chance of the right and just course not coming 
so quickly to the object, as by doing evil that good may come. It was 
because the old aristocratical T ory principles had introduced so much 
evil, that a reform was sought—it was because from the year 1761 to the 
present time, the voice of the people had not been heard, that 'Toryism 
and aristocracy wrought such manifold mischief, by ay and secret 
agency, and contributed so much to the sufferings of the nation, that 
the people called for reform. Out of a house of four hundred Peers, no 
less than three hundred and eighteen were created or advanced to support 
aristocratical Tory principles by Tory administrations,* and to uphold 
their disastrous and ruinous policy. Sir Robert Peel's vaunted aristocra- 
tical principles could not thus be brought into action but by “ swamping,” 
to use the word of the faction, the whole nobility, by penal acts, and by a 
vast miliiary force to back them and keep down the people. Mr. Croker de- 
nounced the Tower Hamlets, as well as the other districts. We were sur- 
prised at Mr. Croker’s acquaintance with the remote territory so far east 
from the hyberborean clime, or ferra incognita of Russel Square, which 
Mr. C, had pronounced the utmost sketch of a gentleman’s topographical 
knowledge. His knowledge is of a most convenient species. We were 
happy to find that the ex-secretary had acquired, from the kindly 
instructions of Mr. Barrow, or the archives of the Geographical So- 
ciety, an idea of the existence of that region in so opportune a moment. 

By aristocratical rule America was torn from us, a war costing 
1,000,000,000/. made against French principles, terminated to see those 
principles triumphant—it was proved that the aristocratical rule and its 
failure to guarantee either the happiness or the security of popular pri- 
vileges or rights, made reform necessary. Yet afier these undeniable 
facts, and the recorded determination of the people through their repre- 
sentatives, as well as by symptoms of feeling not to be mistaken among 
themselves, we were told that the most enlightened part of the popula- 
tion of the metropolis, a million in number, had no right to send repre- 
sentatives to parliament! Sir Robert Peel stated that the number of the 
voters would be too many, not less than 59,000 in the metropolis alone. 
This was but a proof that the most enlightened constituency in the nation. 
that most adverse to Tory misrule, being so numerous, would render still 
more difficult a repetition of those abuses which have heaped upon us a 


* Lord North created twenty-seven to carry on the American war, Mr. Pitt, in 
ten years of peace, to promote his own views, made and advanced sixty-five. The 
same Mr, Pitt fifty-nine more to carry on his French war. Addington, in two years, 
oct and Lord Liverpoo!, in fourteen years, created and advanced eighty- 
eight ! | 
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most intolerable burthen of taxation, abridged our liberties, and c 
the “ap of the most active, industrious people in the world. 

We shall now take leave of this subject. We have set ina clear 
point of view the flimsiness of the Tory arguments on the debate for 
granting enfranchisement to the Tower Hamlets, and, in fact, to the 
Metropolitan districts generally. We have shown the folly, and worse, 
the me of keeping such districts unrepresented—rich, populous, 
enlightened, industrious districts. We have contended that “virtual” 
representation, as the Tories describe it, is nonsense. We have deve- 
loped the real cause of the Tory opposition to the Metropolitan district 
enfranchisement—the unpatriotic dread of too munch good sense and 
knowledge among the voters. We conclude by the remark, that had 
such a state of things continued much longer near the metropolis, had 
Lord Grey not vindicated the rights of these districts, before long it 
might have happened that they would have given the Tories a lesson not 
to be mistaken—that “ taxation without representation was tyranny,” 
no longer to be borne. 

It only remains for the Tower Hamlet district, as well as the others, 
to do its duty. Thank God, the Reform Bill is passed, and Englishmen 
can complain no longer of political grievances, for they have the 
remedy in their own hands. When in a neighbouring state they see a 
military despotism restored, and tumults in all parts of the country, 
caused by the king, the “ citizen king,” and his ministers, having vio- 
lated their most solemn engagements made two short years before— 
when thev see bloodshed and misery consequent upon these things, and 
bad men, the scum of society, creating riots and spilling blood on the 
leasi appearance of popular dissatisfaction, let them thank God that 
their liberties are secured by peaceful means, that they can now choose 
their own House of Commons without the intermeddling of ‘Tory nobles 
and their borough brokers, and that with a very little patience and repre- 
sentatives doing their duty, no grievance can exist which they may 
not remedy by constitutional means. They may beat the sword into a 
pruning-hook, they will never need it for the defence of their liberties ; 
these are now guaranteed, we trust, for a long term of he Peace 
and order must now be the watchwords of every citizen; but above all, 
the selection of proper representatives, of men who will act honestly 
for them, attend to their wishes, express their wants, and go straight 
forward in consolidating the liberties of the country, promoting eco- 
nomy, encouraging trade and commerce, and above all, never fearing 
to speak out the truth boldly at all times’; such must be selected in every 
enfranchised district. Let there be no repose until this is accomplished ; 
let there be no lassitude from recent over-excitement. Let all be alert : 
ininisters have done their part nobly to make this great empire more 
worthy of itself and its popular and free institutions ; it only remains 
that the crowning stone of the edifice be placed by the people them- 
selves—this done, they may rest in honourable tranquillity, certain of a 
beneficial result. 

To your committees, then, Men of England! Get ready your lists 
of electors, put in nomination good men and true, and show the Tories, 
the Motendthan districts in particular, that their attempts to defame 
the most enlightened constituency in England will end in proving them 
as selfish in patriotism, and false in prediction, as ever. 
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PETER SIMPLE.! 


BY THE AUTHOR OF NEWTON FOSTER, 


Wuen I began to wake the next morning I could not think what it was 
that felt like a weight upon my chest, but as I roused and recalled my 
scattered thoughts, I remembered that in an hour or two it would be 
decided whether I was to exist another day. I prayed fervently, and 
made a resolution in my own mind that I would not have the blood of 
another upon my conscience, and would fire my pistol up in the air. 
And after I had made that resolution I no longer felt the alarm which I 
did before. Before I was dressed, the midshipman who had volunteered 
to be my second, came into my room and informed me that the affair 
was to be decided in the garden behind the inn; that my adversary was 
a very good shot, and that I must expect to be winged if not drilled. 

“ And what is winged and drilled,” inquired 1; “I have not only 
never fought a duel, but I have not even fired a pistol in my life.” 

He explained what he meant, which was, that being winged implied 
being shot through the arm or leg, whereas being drilled was to be shot 
through the body. ‘“ But,” continued he, “ is it possible that you have 
never fought a duel ?” 

“ No,” replied I, “ I am not yet fifteen years old.” 

“ Not fifteen? why I thought you were eighteen at the least.” (But 
I was very tall and stout for my age, and people generally thought me 
older than what I was.) 

I dressed myself and followed my second into the garden, where I 
found all the midshipmen and some of the waiters of the inn. ‘They all 
seemed very merry, as if the life of a fellow-creature was of no conse- 
quence. ‘The seconds talked apart for a little while, and then measured 
the ground which was twelve paces ; we then took our stations. I believe 
that I turned pale, for my second came to my side and whispered that I 
must not be frightened. I replied that I was not frightened, but that 
I considered that it was an awful moment. The second to my adversary 
then came up and asked me whether I would make an apology, which I 
refused to do, as before : they handed a pistol to each of us, and my second 
showed me hosv I was to pull the trigger. It was arranged that at the 
word given, we were to fire at the same time. I made sure that I should 
be wounded, if not killed, and I shut my eyes as I fired my pistol in the 
air. I felt my head swim and thought L was hurt, but fortunately I was 
not. ‘The pistols were loaded again, and we fired a second time. The 
seconds then interfered, and it was proposed that we should shake hands, 
which I was very glad to do, for I considered my life to have been saved 
by a miracle. We all went back to the coffee-room, and sat down to 
breakfast. They then told me that they all belonged to the same ship 
that J did, and that they were glad to see that I could stand fire, for the 
captain was a terrible fellow for cutting out and running under the 
enemies’ batteries. 

The next day my chest arrived by the waggon, and I threw off my 
“ bottle-greens” and put on my uniform. I had no cocked hat, or dirk, as 


! Continued from p. 184, 
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the warehouse people employed by Mr. Handycock did not supply 
those articles, and it was arranged that I should procure them at Ports- 
mouth. When I inquired the price, I found that they cost more money 
than [ had in my pocket, so I tore up the letter [ had written to my 
mother before the duel, and wrote another asking for a remittance to 
purchase my dirk and cocked hat. I then walked out in my unifonn, 
not a little proud I must confess. I was now an officer in his Majesty’s 
service, not very high in rank certainly, but still an officer and a gentle- 
man, and I made a vow that I would ‘support the character, although 1 
was considered the greatest fool of the family. | 

I had arrived opposite a place called Sally Port, when a young lady 
very nicely dressed, looked at me very hard and said, “ Well, Reefer, 
how are you off for soap?” I was astonished at the question, and more 
so at the interest which she seemed to take in my allairs. | answered, 
“Thank you, I am very well off; I have four cakes of Windsor, and two 
bars of yellow for washing.” She langhed at my reply, and asked me 
whether I would walk home and take a bit of dinner with her. I was 
astonished at this polite offer, which my modesty induced me to ascribe 
more to my uniform than to my own merits, and as I felt no inclination 
to refuse the compliment, I said that I should be most happy. 1] thought 
I might venture to offer my arm, which she accepted, and we proceeded 
up High Street on our way to her home. 

Just as we passed the admiral’s house, I perceived my captain walking 
with two of the admiral’s daughters. I was not a little proud to let him 
see that I had female acquaintances as well as he had, and as I passed 
him with the young lady under my protection, I took off my hat and 
made him alow bow. To my surprise, not only did he not return the 
salute, but he looked at me with avery stern countenance. I concluded 
that he was a very proud man, and did not wish the admiral’s daughters 
to suppose that he knew midshipmen by sight; but I had not exactly 
made up my mind on the subject, when the captain, having seen the 
ladies into the admiral’s house, sent one of the messengers after me to 
desire that I would immediately come to him at the George lin, which 
was nearly opposite. 

I apologised to the young lady, and promised to return immediately if 
she would wait for me ; but she replied, that, “ If that was my captain, 
it was her idea that I should have a confounded wigging and be sent on 
board.” So, wishing me good bye, she left me and continued her way 
home. I could as little comprehend all this as why the captain looked 
so black when I passed him ; but it was soon explained when I went up 
to him in the parlour at the George Inn. “I am sorry, Mr. Simple,” 
said the captain when I entered, “ that a lad like you should show such 
early symptoms of depravity ; still more so, that he should not have the 
grace which even the most hardened are not wholly destitute of—I mean 
to practise immorality in secret, and not degrade themselves and insult 
their captain by unblushingly avowing (I may say glorying in) their 
iniquity, by exposing it in broad day, and in the most frequented street 
of the town.” 

“Sir,” replied I, with astonishment, “ O dear! O dear! what have 
I done ?” 

The captain fixed his keen eyes upon me, so that they appeared to 
pierce me through and nail me to the wall. “ Do you pretend to say, 
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Sir, that you were not aware of the character of the person with whom 
you were walking just now ?” 

“ No, Sir,” replied I, “ except that she was very kind and good- 
natured »? and then I told him how she had addressed me, and what sub- 
sequently took place. 

“ And is it possible, Mr. Simple, that you are so great a fool?” I 
replied, that I certainly was considered the greatest fool in our family. 
“ I should think you were,” replied he drily. He then explained to me 
who the person was with whom I was in company, and how any asso- 
ciation with her would inevitably lead to my ruin and disgrace. 

I cried very much, for I was shocked at the narrow escape which I had 
had, and mortified at having fallen in his good opinion. He asked me 
how I had employed my time since I had been at Portsmouth, and I 
made an acknowledgment of my having been made tipsy, related all that 
the midshipmen had told me, and how I had that morning fought a 
duel. 

He listened to my whole story very attentively, and I thought that 
occasionally there was a smile upon his face, although he bit his lips to 
prevent it. When I had finished, he said, “ Mr. Simple, I can no longer 
trust you on shore until you are more experienced in the world. I shall 
desire my coxswain not to lose sight of you until you are safe on board 
of the frigate. When you have sailed a few months with me, you will 
then be able to decide whether I deserve the character which the young 
gentlemen have painted with, I must say I believe, the sole intention of 
practising upon your inexperience.” 

Altogether I did not feel sorry when it was over. I saw that the captain 
believed what I had stated, and that he was disposed to be kind to me, 
although he thought me very silly. ‘The coxswain, in obedience to his 
orders, accompanied me to the Blue Posts. I packed up my clothes, 
paid my bill, and the porter wheeled my chest down to the Sally Port, 
where the boat was waiting. 

“ Come, heave a-head, my lads, be smart. The captain says we are to 
take the young gentleman on board directly. His liberty’s stopped for 
getting drunk and running after the Dolly Mops !” 

“TI should thank you to be more respectful in your remarks, Mr. 
Coxswain,” said I with displeasure. 

“ Mister Coxswain! thanky Sir, for giving me a handle to my name,” 
replied he. “ Come, be smart with your oars, my lads !” 

“ La, Bill Freeman,” said a young woman on the beach, “ ‘what a 
nice young gentleman you have there. He looks like a sucking Nelson. 
I say, my pretty young officer, could you lend me a shilling ?” 

was so pleased at the woman calling me a young Nelson, that I im- 
mediately complied with her request. “ I have not a shilling in my 
“armel said I, “ but here is half-a-crown, and you can change it and 

ring me back the eighteen-pence.” “ Well, you are a nice young 
a replied she, taking the half-crown. “ll be back directly, my 
ear. 

The men in the boat laughed, and the coxswain desired them to 
shove off. 

“ No,” observed I, “ you must wait for my eighteen-pence.” 

“ We shall wait a devilish long while then, I suspect. 1 know that girl, 
and she has a very bad memory.” 
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* She cannot be so dishonest or ungrateful,” replied I.“ Coxswain 
I order you to stay—I am an officer.” : 

“1 know you are, Sir, about six hours old; well, then, I must go 
up and tell the captain that you have another girl in tow, and that you 
won't go on board.” 

“QO no, Mr. Coxswain, pray don’t; shove off as soon as you please, 
and never mind the eighteen-pence.” f 

The boat then shoved off, and pulled towards the ship, which lay at 
Spithead. ; 

On our arrival on board, the coxswain gave a note from the captain 
to the first lieutenant, who was on deck. He read the note, and then 
looked at me, and then I overheard him say to another lieutenant, 
“ The service is going to the devil. As long as it was not popular, if we 
had not much education, we at least had a chance of natural abilities ; 
but now that great people send their sons for a provision into the navy, 
we have all the refuse of their families, as if any thing was good enough 
to make a captain of a man-of-war, who has occasionally more respon- 
sibility on his shoulders, and is placed in situations requiring more judg- 
ment, than any other people in existence. Here’s another of the fools of 
a family made a present of to the country—another cub for me to lick 
into shape. Well, I never saw the one yet I did not make something of. 
Where's Mr. Simple ?” 

“Tam Mr. Simple, Sir,” replied I, very much frightened at what T 
had overheard. 

“ Now, Mr. Simple, said the first lieutenant, observe, pay particular 
attention to what I say. ‘The captain tells me in this note that you 
have been shamming stupid. Now, Sir, I am not to be taken in that 
way. You’re something like the monkeys who won't speak, because 
they are afraid they will be made to work. I have looked attentively at 
your face, and I see at once that you are very clever, and if you do not 
prove so in a very short time, why—you had better jump overboard, 
that’s all. Perfectly understand me. I know that you are a very clever 
fellow, and having told you so, don’t you pretend to impose upon me, for 
it won’t do.” 

I was very much terrified at this speech, but at the same time I was 
pleased to hear that he thought me clever, and I determined to do all in 
my power to keep up such an unexpected reputation. 

“‘ Quarter-master,” said the first lieutenant, “ tell Mr. Trotter to come 
on deck.” 

The quarter-master brought up Mr. Trotter, who apologised for being 
so dirty, as he was breaking casks out of the hold. He was a short 
thick-set man, about thirty years of age, with a nose which had a red 
club to it, very dirty teeth, and large black whiskers. 

“ Mr. Trotter,” said the first lieutenant, “ here is a young gentleman 
who has joined the ship. Introduce him into the berth, and see his 
hammock slung. You must look after him a little.” 

“ T really have very little time to look after any of them, Sir,” replied 
Mr. Trotter, “ but will do what I can. Follow me, youngster.” 
Accordingly I descended the ladder after him, then I went down another, 
and then to my surprise I was desired by him to go down a third, when 
he informed me that I was in the cock-pit. 


“ Now, youngster,” said Mr. Trotter, seating himself — large 
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chest, “ you may do as’ you please. The midshipmen’s mess is on the 
deck above this, and if you Fike to join, | you can; but this I will 
tell you as a friend, that you will be thrashed all day long and fare 
very badly ; the weakest always goes to the wall there, but perhaps you 
do not mind that. Now that we are in harbour, I mess here because 
Mrs.'Trotter is on board. She is a very charming woman I can assure 
you, and will be here directly ; she has just gone up into the galley to 
look after a net of potatoes in the copper. If you like it better, I will ask 
her permission for you to mess with us. You will then be away from the 
midshipmen, who are a sad set, and will teach you nothing but what 
is immoral and improper, and you will have the advantage of being 
in good society, for Mrs. ‘Trotter has kept the very best in England. 
I make you this offer because I want to oblige the first lieutenant, who 
appears to take an interest about you, otherwise | am not very fond of 
having any intrusion upon my domestic happiness.” 

I replied that I was much obliged to him for his kindness, and that if 
it would not put Mrs. Trotter to an inconvenience, I should be happy 
to accept of his offer ; indeed I thought myself very fortunate wn having 
met with such a friend. I had scarcely time to reply when I perceived a 
pair of legs, cased in black cotton stockings, on the ladder above us, and 
it proved that they belonged to Mrs. Trotter, who came down the ladder 
with a net full of smoking potatoes. 

“ Upon my word, Mrs. Trotter, you must be conscious of having a 
very pretty ankle, or you would not venture to display it, as you have to 
Mr. Simple, a young gentleman whom I beg to introduce to you, and 
who, with your permission, will join our mess.” 

“ My dear Trotter, how cruel of you not to give me warning; I thought 
that nobody was below. I declare I’m so ashamed,” continued the lady 
simpering, and covering her face with the hand which was unemployed. 

“ Tt can’t be helped now, my love, neither was there any thing to be 
ashamed of. I trust Mr. Simple and you will be very good friends. I 
believe I mentioned his desire to join our mess.” 

“ Tam sure I shall be very happy in his company. This is a strange 
place for me to live in, Mr. Simple, after the society to which I have been 
accustomed ; but affection can make any sacrifice, and rather than lose 
the company of my dear Trotter, who has been unfortunate in pecuniary 
matters—" 

“Say no more about it, my love. Domestic happiness is every thing, 
and will enliven even the gloom of a cock-pit.” 

“ And yet,” continued Mrs. Trotter, “ when I think of the time when 
we used to live in London, and keep our carriage. Have you ever been 
in London, Mr. Simple ?” : 

I answered that I had. 

“Then, probably, you may have been acquainted with, or have heard 
of, the Smiths.” 

“I replied that the only people I knew there, were a Mr. and Mrs. 
Handycock.” 

“ Well, if I had known that you were in London, I should have been 
very glad to have given you a letter of introduction to the Smiths. 
They are quite the topping people of the place.” : 

But, my dear,” interrupted Mr. Trotter, “ is it not time to look after 
our dinner ?” 
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“ Yes; I am going forward for it now. We have skewer pieces to- 
day. Mr. Simple, will you excuse me ?”—and then, with a great deal of 
flirtation and laughing shone her ancles, and requesting me as a favour to 
turn my face away, Mrs. Trotter ascended the ladder, 

As the reader may wish to know what sort of looking personage she 
was, I will take the aoe to describe her. Her figure was very 
good, and at one petiod of her life I thought her face must have been 
very handsome; at the time I was introduced to her, it showed the 
ravages of time or hardship very distinctly ; in short, she might be termed 
a faded beauty, flaunting in her dress, and not very clean in her person. 

“ Charming woman, Mrs. Trotter, is she not Mr. Simple ?” said the 
master’s mate, to which of course I immediately acquiesced. “ Now, 
Mr. Simple,’’ continued he, “ there are a few arrangements which I had 
better mention while Mrs. Trotter is away, for she would be shocked at 
our talking about such things. Of course the style of living which we 
indulge in is rather expensive. Mrs. Trotter cannot dispense with her 
tea, and her other little comforts. At the same time I must put you to 
no extra expense, I had rather be out of pocket myself. I propose that 
during the time you mess with us, you shall only pay one guinea per 
week, and as for entrance money, why I think I must not charge you 
more than a couple of guineas. Have you any money ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ I have three guineas and a half left,” 

“ Well, then, give me the three guineas, and the half-guinea you can 
reserve for pocket money. You must write to your friends immediately 
for a further supply.” 

I handed him the money, which he put in his pocket. “ Your chest,” 
continued he, “ you shall bring down here, for Mrs. Trotter will, 1 am 
sure, if I request it, not only keep it in order for you, but see that your 
clothes are properly mended. She is a charming woman, Mrs, ‘Trotter, 
and very fond of young gentlemen. How old are you ?” 

I replied that I was fifteen. : 

“ No more! well, I am glad of that, for Mrs. Trotter is very particular 
after a certain age. I should recommend you on no account to associate 
with the other midshipmen. ‘They are very angry with me, because I 
would not permit Mrs. Trotter to join their mess, and they are sad story 
tellers.” 

“ That they certainly are,” replied I, but here we were interrupted by 
Mrs. Trotter coming down with a piece of stick in her hand, upon whie 
were skewered about a dozen small pieces of beef and pork, which she 
first laid on a plate, and then began to lay the cloth, and prepare for 
dinner. 

“ Mr. Simple is only fifteen, my dear,” observed Mr. Trotter, 

“ Dear me,” replied Mrs. Trotter, “ why how tall he is! He is _ 
as tall, for his age, as young Lord Foutvetown, whom you used to 
take out with you in the chay. Do you know Lord Foutvetown, Mr. 
Simple ?” 

“ No, I do not, ma’am,” replied I, but, wishing to let them know that 
I was well connected, I continued, “ but I dare say that my grandfather, 
Lord Privilege, does.” . 

“ God bless me, is Lord Privilege your grandfather? W ell, I thought 
I saw a likeness somewhere. Don't you recollect Lord Privilege, my 
dear Trotter, that we met at Lady Scamp’s—an elderly person ? It's very 
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ungrateful of you not to recollect him, for he sent you a very fine haunch 
of venison.” 

“ Privilege, bless me, yes. O yes! an old gentleman, is he not ?” 
said Mr. Trotter appealing to me. 

«“ Yes, Sir,” replied I, quite delighted to find myself among those who 
were acquainted with my family. 

“Well, then, Mr. Simple,” said Mrs. Trotter, “ since we have the 
pleasure of being aapeenans with your family, I shall now take you under 
my own charge, and I shall be so fond of you, that Trotter shall become 
quite jealous,” added she laughing. “ We have but a poor dinner to- 

y, for the bum-boat woman disappointed me. I particularly requested 
her to bring me offa leg of lamb, but she says that there was none in the 
market, It is rather early for it, that’s true, but ‘Trotter is very nice in his 
eating. Now let us sit down to dinner.” 

I felt very sick indeed, and could eat nothing. Our dinner consisted 
of the pieces of beef and pork, the potatoes, and a baked pudding in a 
tin dish. Mr. Trotter went up to serve the spirits out to the ship's 
company, and returned with a bottle of rum. 

‘* Have you got Mr. Simple’s allowance, my love ?” inquired Mrs, 
Trotter. 

“Yes, he is victualled to day, as he came on board before twelve 
o'clock. Do you drink spirits, Mr. Simple ?” 

“ No, I thank you,” replied I, for I remembered the captain’s injunction. 

“ ‘Taking as I do such an interest in your welfare, I must earnestly 
recommend you to abstain from them,” said Mr. Trotter. “‘ It is a very 
bad habit, and once acquired not easy to be left off. I am obliged to 
drink them that I may not check the perspiration after working in the 
hold; 1 have, nevertheless, a natural abhorrence of them, but my 
champagne and claret days are gone bye, and I must submit to cir- 
cumstances.” 

“My poor Trotter !” said the lady. 

“ Well,” continued he, “ it’s a poor heart that never rejoiceth.” He 
then poured out half a tumbler of rum, and filled the glass up with 
water, 

** My love, will you taste it ?” 

“‘ Now, Trotter, you know that I never touch it, except when the 
water is sv bad, that I must have the taste taken away. How is the 
water to-day ?” 

*“ As usual, my dear, not drinkable.” After much persuasion, Mrs. 
Trotter agreed to sip a little out of his glass. I thought that she took it 
pretty often considering that she did not like it, but I felt so unwell that 
I was obliged to go on the main deck. There I was met by a midship- 
man whom I had not seen before. He looked very earnestly in my face, 
and then asked my name. “ Simple,” said he ; “ what, are you the son 
of old Simple ?” 

“ Yes, Sir,” replied I, astonished that so many should know my 
family. ‘* Well, I thought so by the likeness. And how is your 
father x “ Very well, I thank you, Sir.” 

“ When you write to him, make my compliments, and tell him that I 
desired to be particularly remembered to him ;” and he walked forward, 
but as he forgot to mention his own name, I could not do it. 

I went to bed very tired; Mr. Trotter had my hammock hung up in 
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the cock-pit, separated by a canvas screen from the cot in which he slept 
with his wife. I thought this very odd, but they told me it was the 
general custom on board ship, although Mrs. Trotter’s delicacy was very 
much shocked by it. I was very sick, but Mrs. Trotter was very kind. 
When I was in bed she kissed me and wished me good night, and very 
soon afterwards I fell fast asleep. 1 

I awoke the next morning at day-light with a noise over my head 
which sounded like thunder ; I found it proceeded from holystoning and 
washing down the main deck. I was very much refreshed ‘nevertheless, 
and did not feel the least sick or giddy. ~ Mr. Trotter, who had been up 
at four o’clock, came down and directed one of the marines to fetch me 
some water. I washed myself on my chest, and then went on the main 
deck, which they were swabbing dry. Standing by the sentry at the 
cabin door, I met one of the midshipmen with whom I had been in com- 
pany at the *‘ Blue Posts.” 

“« So, Master Simple, old Trotter and his faggot of a wife have got 
hold of you—have they ?” said he. I replied, that I did not know the 
meaning of faggot, but that I considered Mrs. Trotter a very charming 
woman. At which he burst into a loud laugh. ‘ Well,” said he, “ I'll 
just give you a caution. ‘Take care, or they'll make a clean sweep. 
Has Mrs. Trotter shown you her ancle yet?” “ Yes,” I replied, “ and 
a very pretty one it is.” 

“ Ah! she’s at her old tricks. You had much better have joined our 
mess at once. You’re not the first greenhorn that they have plucked. 
Well,” said he, as he walked away, “ keep the key of your own chest— 
that’s all.” 

But as Mr. Trotter had warned me that the midshipmen would abuse 
them, I paid very little attention to what he said. When he left me I 
went on the quarter-deck. All the sailors were busy at work, and the 
first lieutenant cried out to the gunner, “ Now, Mr. Dispart, if you are 
ready we’ll breech these guns.” 

“‘ Now, my lads,” said the first lieutenant, “ we must slue (the part 
that breeches cover) more forward.” As I never heard of a gun having 
breeches, I was very curious to see what was going on, and went up close 
to the first lieutenant, who said to me, “ Youngster, hand me that 
monkey’s tail.” Isaw nothing like a monkey's tail, but I was so 
frightened that I snatched up the first thing which I saw, which was a 
short bar of iron, and it so happened that it was the very article which he 
wanted. When I gave it to hin, the first lieutenant looked at me, and 
said, ‘‘ So you know what a monkey’s tail is already, do you? Now 
don't you ever sham stupid after that.” pw bao 

Thought I to myself, I'm very lucky, but if that’s a monkey's tail it's 
a very stiff one ! 

I resolved to learn the names of every thing as fast as I could, that I 
might be prepared, so I listened attentively to what was said ; but I soon 
became quite confused, and despaired of remembering any thing. 

“ How is this to be finished off, Sir?” inquired a sailor of the boats- 
wain. \ 

“ Why, I beg leave to hint to you, Sir, in the most delicate manner in 
the world,” replied the boatswain, “ that it must be with a double-wall— 
and be d d to you—don’t you know that yet? Captain of the fore- 
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inches.” —* Aye, aye, Sir.” (I looked and looked, but I could see no 
horses. ) 

« Mr. Chucks,” said the first lieutenant to the boatswain, “ what blocks 
have we below—not on charge ?” 

« Let me see, Sir, I’ve one sister, other we split in half the other day, 
and I thinks I have a couple of monkeys down in the store-room. I say, 
you Smith, pass that brace through the bull's eye, and take the sheep- 
shank out before you come down.” 

And then he asked the first lieutenant whether something should not 
he fitted with a mouse or only a turk’s-head—told him the goose-neck 
must be spread ont by the armourer as soon as the forge was up. In 
short, what with dead-eyes and shrouds, cats and cat-blocks, dolphins and 
dolphin-strikers, whips and puddings, I was so —— with what I heard 
that I was about to leave the deck in absolute despair. 

« And,Mr.Chucks, recollect this afternoon that you bleed all the buoys.” 

Bleed the boys, thought I, what can that be for; at all events, the 
— appears to be the proper person to perform that operation. 

‘his last incomprehensible remark drove me off the deck, and I re- 
treated to the cock-pit, where I found Mrs. Trotter. “O my dear!” 
said she, “ Iam glad you are come, as I wish to put your clothes in order. 
Have you a list of them—where is your key ?” I replied that IT had not 
alist, and I handed her the key, although I did not forget the caution of 
the midshipman; yet I considered that there could be no harm in her 
looking over my clothes when I was present. She unlocked my chest, 
and pulled every thing out, and then commenced telling me what were 
likely to be useful and what were not. 

“ Now these worsted stockings,” she said, “‘ will be very comfortable in 
cold weather, and in the summer time these brown cotton socks will be 
delightfully cool, and you have enough of each to last you till you out- 
grow them ; but as for these fine cotton stockings they are of no use—only 
catch the dirt when the decks are swept, and always look untidy. I 
wonder how they could be so foolish as to send them ; nobody wears them 
on board ship now-a-days. They are only fit for women—I wonder if 
they would fit me.” She turned her chair away, and put on one of my 
stockings, laughing the whole of the time. Then she turned round to 
me, and showed me how nice they fitted her. “ Bless you, Mr. Simple, 
it's well that Trotter is in the hold, he’d be so jealons—do you know what 
these stockings cost ? They are no use to you, and they fit me. I will 
speak to ‘Trotter, and take them off your hands.” I replied that I could 
not think of selling them, and as they were of no use to me and fitted 
her, I begged that she would accept of the dozen pair. At first she 
positively refused, but as I pressed her she at last consented, and I was 
very happy to give them to her as she was very kind to me, and I 
thought, with her husband, that she was a very charming woman. We 
had beef-steaks and onions for dinner that day, but I could not bear the 
smell of the onions. Mr. Trotter came down very cross, because the 
first lieutenant had found fault with him. He swore that he would cut 
the service—that he had only remained to oblige the captain, who said 
he would sooner part with his right arm, and that he would demand 
satisfaction of the first lieutenant as soon as he could obtain his discharge. 
Mrs. Trotter did all she could to pacify him, reminded him that he had 
the protection of Lord this and Sir Thomas that, who would see him 
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righted; but in vain. The first lieutenant had told him, he said, that he 
was not worth his salt, and blood only could wipe away the insult. He 
drank glass of grog after glass of grog, and each glass became more 
violent, and Mrs. ‘Trotter drank also, I observed, a great deal more than I 
thought that she ought to have done; but she whispered to me that she 
drank it that Trotter might not, as he would certainly be tipsy. I 
thought this very devoted on her part, but they sat so late that I went to 
bed and left them ; he still drinkmg and vowing vengeance against the 
first lieutenant. I had not been asleep more than two or three hours 
when I was awakened by a great noise and quarelling, and I discovered 
that Mr. ‘Trotter was drunk and beating his wife. Very much shocked 
that such a charming woman should be beat and ill-used, I serainbled out 
of my hammock to see if I could be of any assistance, but it was dark, al- 
though they scuffled as much as before. I asked the marine, who was 
sentry at the gun-room door above, to bring his lanthorn, and was very 
— shocked at his replying that I had better go to bed, and let them 
fight it out. 

Shortly afterwards Mrs. Trotter, who had not taken off her clothes, 
came from behind the screen. I perceived at once that the poor woman 
could hardly stand; she reeled to my chest, where she sat down and cried. 
I pulled on my clothes as fast as I could, and then went up to her to 
console her ; but she could not speak intelligibly. After attempting in 
vain to console her, she made me no answer, but staggered to my hammock, 
and after several attempts, succeeded in getting into it. I cannot say that 
I much liked that, but what could I do? So I finished dressing myself, 
and went up on the quarter-deck. 

The midshipman who had the watch was the one who had cautioned 
me against the Trotters ; he was very friendly to me.“ Well, Simple,” 
said he, “ what brings you on deck?” I told him how ill Mr. Trotter had 
behaved to his wife, and how she had turned into my hammock. 

“The cursed drunken old catamaran,” cried he; “ I'l go and cut her 
down by the head ;” but I requested he would not, as she was a lady, . 

« A lady,” replied he ; “ yes, there's plenty of ladies of her description ;” 
and then he informed me that she had many years ago been the mistress 
of aman of fortune who kept a carriage for her; but that he grew tired 
of her, and had given ‘Trotter £200 to marry her, and that now they did 
nothing but get honk together and fight with each other. 

I was very much annoyed to hear all this; but as I perceived that Mrs. 
Trotter was not sober, I began to think that what the midshipman said 
was true. “T hope,” added he, “ that she has not had time to wheedle 
you out of any of your clothes.” 

I told him that I had given her a dozen pair of stockings, and had paid 
Mr. Trotter three guineas for my mess. “'This must be looked too,” 
replied he; “I shall speak to the first lieutenant to-morrow. In the 
mean time, I shall get your hammock for you. Quarter Master, keep 
a good look out.” He then went below, and I followed him, to see what 
he woulddo. He went to my hammock and lowered it down at one end, 
so that Mrs. Trotter lay with her head on the deck in a very uncomfort- 
ble position. To my astonishment, she swore at him in a dreadful 
manner, but refused to turn out. He was abusing her, and shaking her 
in the hammock, when Mr. Trotter, who had been roused at the noise, 
rushed from behind the sercen. “ You villain! what are you doing with 
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my wife ?” cried he, oe eT at him as well as he could, for he was so 
tipsy that he could hardly stand. 

I thought the midshipman able to take care of himself, and did not wish 
to interfere; so I remained above, looking on—the sentry standing by me 
with his lanthorn over the coombings of the hatchway to give light to the 
midshipman, and to witness the fray. Mr. Trotter was soon knocked 
down, when all of a sudden Mrs. Trotter jumped up from the hammock, 
and caught the midshipman by the hair, and pulled at him. Then the 
sentrv thought right to interfere ; he called out for the master-at-arms, and 
ant desta bine f to help the midshipman, who was faring badly between 
the two. But Mrs. Trotter snatched the lanthorn out of his hand and 
smashed it all to pieces, and then we were all left in darkness, and I 
could not see what took place, although the scuffling continued. Such 
was the posture of affairs when the master-at-arms came up with his light. 
The midshipman and sentry came up the ladder, and Mr. and Mrs. Trotter 
were beating each other. To this none of them paid any attention, say- 
ing, as the sentry had said before, “ Let them fight it out.” 

After they had fought some time, they retired behind the screen, and 
I followed the advice of the midshipman and got into my hammock, 
which the master-at-arms hung up again for me. I heard Mr. and Mrs. 
Trotter both crying and kissing each other. ‘Cruel, cruel, Mr. Trotter,” 
said she, blubbering. 

“ My life, my love, I was so jealous,” — he. 

“Dp n and blast your jealousy,” replied the lady;” I've two nice 
black eyes for the galley to-morrow.” In about an hour of kissing and 
scolding, they both fell asleep again. 

The next morning before breakfast, the midshipman reported to the 
first lieutenant the conduct of Mr. Trotter and his wife. I was sent for, 
and obliged to acknowledge that it was all true. He sent for Mr. Trotter, 
who replied that he was not well, and could not come on deck. Upon 
which the first lieutenant ordered the serjeant of marines to bring him 
up directly. Mr. Trotter made his appearance, with one eye see, and 
his face very much scratched. 

“ Did not I desire you, Sir,” said the first licutenant, “ to introduce 
this young gentleman into the midshipmen’s berth? instead of which 
you have introduced him to that disgraceful wife of yours, and have 
swindled him out of his property. I order you immediately to return 
the three guineas which you received as mess-money, and also that your 
wife give back the stockings which she cajoled him out of.” Y 

But then I interposed, and told the first lieutenant that the stockings 
had been a free gift on my part; and that, although I had been very 
foolish, yet that I considered that I could not in honour demand them 
back again. 

“Well, youngster,” replied the first lieutenant ; “ perhaps your ideas 
are correct, and if you wish it, I will not enforce that part of my order; 
but,” continued he to Mr. Trotter, “I desire, Sir, that your wife leaves 
the ship immediately ; and I trust, that when I have reported your con- 
duct to the captain, that he will serve you in the same manner. In the 
mean time, vou will consider yourself under an arrest for drunkenness.” 

The captain came on board about twelve o’clock, and ordered the dis- 
charge of Mr. Trotter to be made out, as soon as the first lieutenant had 


reported what had occurred. He then sent for all the midshipmen on 
the quarter-deck. 
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“ Gentlemen,” said the captain to them, with a stern countenance 
“T feel very much indebted to some of you for the character which you 
have been pleased to give of me to Mr. Simple. I must now request 
that you will answer a few questions which | am about to put in his 
presence. Did I ever flog the whole starboard watch, because the ship 
would only sail nine knots on a bowling ?” 

“No, Sir, no!” replied they all, very much frightened. 

“ Did I ever give a nese four dozen for not having his week! 


accounts pipeclayed, or another five dozen for wearing a scarlet with 
ribbon ?” 


** No, Sir,” replied they altogether. 

“ Did any midshipman ever die on his chest from fatigue ?” 

They again replied in the negative. 

“Phen, gentlemen, you will oblige me by stating which of you thought 
proper to assert these falsehoods in a public coffee-room ; and further, 
which of you obliged this youngster to risk his life in a duel ?” 

They were all silent. 

i? Will you answer me, gentlemen ?” 

“ With respect to the es, Sir,” replied the midshipman who had 
fought me, “ I heard say that the pistols were only charged with powder. 
It was a joke.” 

“ Well, Sir, we’ll allow that the duel was only a joke, (and I hope and 
trust that your report is correct;) is the reputation of your captain only 
a joke, allow me to ask? I request to know who of you dared to propa- 
gate such injurious slander? (Here there was a dead pause.) ell 
then, gentlemen, since you will not confess yourselves, I must refer to 
my authority. Mr. Simple, have the goodness to point out the person or 
persons who gave you the information.” 

But I thought this would not be fair; and as they had all treated me 
very kindly after the duel, I resolved not to tell, so I answered, “ If you 
please, Sir, I consider that I told you all that in confidence.” 

“ Confidence, Sir,” replied the captain; “ who ever heard of confidence 
between a post captain and a midshipman ?” 

No, Sir,” replied I, “ not between a post captain and a midshipman, 
but between two gentlemen.” 

The first lieutenant, who stood by the captain, put his hand before his 
face to hide a laugh. “ He may be a fool, Sir,” observed he to the captain, 
aside, but I can assure you he is a very straight-forward one.” 

The captain bit his lip, and then turning to the midshipmen, said, 
“You may thank Mr. Simple, gentlemen, that I do not press this matter 
further. I do believe that you were not serious when you calumniated 
me; but recollect that what is said in joke is too often repeated in earnest. 
I trust that Mr. Simple’s couduct will have its effect, and that you leave 
off practising upon him who has saved you from a very severe punish- 
ment.” 

When the midshipmen went down below, they all shook hands with 
me, and said that I was a good fellow for not peaching; but as for the 
advice of the captain that they should not practise upon me, as he termed 
it, they forgot that, for they commenced again immediately, and never 
left off until they found that I was not to be deceived any longer. 

I had not been ten minutes in the berth, before they began their remarks 
upon me. One said that I looked like a hardy fellow, and asked me 
me I could not bear a great deal of sleep. 
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I replied that I could, I dare say, if it was necessary for the good of 
the service; at which they laughed, and I supposed that I had said a 
good thing. - at 

“ Why here’s Tomkins,” said the midshi man; “ he'll show you how 
to perform that part of your duty. He inherits it from his father, who 
was a marine officer. He can snore for fourteen hours on a stretch with- 
out once turning round in his hammock, and finish his nap on the chest 
during the whole of the day, except meal times. 

But Tomkins defended himself, by saying, that “ some people were 
very quick in doing things, and others were very slow; that he was one 
of the slow ones, and that he did not in reality obtain more refreshment 
from his long naps than other people did in short ones, because he slept 
much slower than they did.” 

This ingenious argument was, however, overruled nem. con., as it was 
proved that he ate pudding faster than any one in the mess. 

The postman came on board with the letters, and put his head into the 
midshipman’s berth. I was very anxious to have one from home, but I 
was disappointed. Some had letters and some had not. ‘Those who had 
not, declared that their parents were very undutiful, and that they would 
cut them off with a shilling ; and those who had letters, after they had 
read them, offered them for sale to the others, a half price. I 
could not imagine why they sold, or why the others bought them ; but 
they did do so; and one that was full of good advice was sold three times; 
from which circumstance I was inclined tu form a better opinion of the 
morals of my companions. The lowest priced letters sold were those 
written by sisters. I was offered one for a penny, but I declined buying, 
as I had plenty of sisters of my own. Directly I made that observation 
they immediately inquired all their names and ages, and whether they 
were pretty or not. When I had informed them, they quarrelled to 
whom they should belong. One would have Lucy and another took Mary ; 
but there was a great dispute about Ellen, as I had said that she was the 
prettiest of the whole. At last they agreed to put her up to auction, and 
she was knocked down to a master’s mate of the name of O’Brien, who 
bid seventeen shillings anda bottle of rum. ‘They requested that I 
would write home to give their love to my sisters, and tell them how they 
had been disposed of, which I thought very strange; but I ought to 
have been flattered at the price bid for Ellen, as I repeatedly have since 
been witness to a very pretty sister being sold for a me of grog. 

I mentioned the reason why I was so anxious for a letter, viz. because 
I wanted to buy my dirk and cocked hat; upon which they told me that 
there was no occasion for my spending my money, as by the regulations 
of the service, the purser’s steward served them out to all the officers who 
applied for them. As I knew where the purser's steward’s room was, 
having seen it when down in the cock-pit with the Trotters, I went down 
immediately, “ Mr. Purser’s steward,” says I, “let me have a cocked 
hat and dirk immediately.” 

“ Very good, Sir,” replied he, and he wrote an order upon a slip of 
paper, which he handed to me. “ There is the order for it, Sir ; but the 
cocked hats are kept up in the chest in the main-top ; and as for the dirk 
you must apply to the butcher, who has them under his charge.” 

I went up with the order, and thought I would first apply for the dirk ; 
so I inquired for the butcher, whom I found sitting in the sheep-pen with 
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the.sheep, mending his trowsers. In reply to my demand, he told me 
that he had not the key of the store-room, which was under the charge of 
one of the corporals of marines. 

I inquired who, and he said Cheeks * the marine. 

I went every where about the ship, inquiring for Cheeks the marine, 
but could not find him. Some said that they believed he was in the fore- 
top, standing sentry over the wind, that it might not change ; others, that 
he was in the galley, to prevent the midshipmen from soaking their biscuit 
in the captain’s dripping-pan. At last I inquired of some of the women 
who were standing between the guns on the main-deck, and one of them 
answered that it was no use looking for him among them, as they all had 
husbands, and Cheeks was a widow's man.+ 

As I could not find the marine, I thought I might as well go fur my 
cocked hat, and get my dirk afterwards. I did not much like going up 
the rigging, because I was afraid of turning giddy, and if I fell overboard 
1 could not swim; but one of the midshipmen offered to accompany me, 
stating that I need not be afraid, if 1 did fall overboard, of sinking to the 
bottom, as if I was giddy, my head, at all events, would swim; so I 
determined to venture. I climbed up very near to the main-top, but not 
without missing the little ropes very often, and grazing the skin off my 
shins. Then I came to large ropes stretched out from the mast, so that 
you must climb them with your head backwards. The ee told 
me these were called the cat-harpings, because they were so difficult to 
climb, that a cat would expostulate if ordered to go out by them. I was 
afraid to venture, and then he proposed that I should go through lubber’s 
hole, which he said had been made for people like me. I agreed to at- 
tempt it, as it appeared more easy, and at last arrived, quite out of breath, 
and very happy to find myself in the main-top. 

The captain of the main-top was there with two other sailors. The 
midshipman introduced me very politely :—‘ Mr. Jenkins—Mr. Simple, 
midshipman,—Mr. Simple, Mr. Jenkins, captain of the main-top. Mr. 
Jenkins, Mr. Simple has come up with an order for a cocked hat.” The 
captain of the top replied that he was very sorry that he had not one in 
store, but the last had been served out to the captain’s monkey. This 
was very provoking. The captain of the top then asked me if I was ready 
with my footing. : 

I replied, “ Not very, for I had lost it two or tree times when 
coming up.” He laughed and replied, that I should lose it altogether 
before I went down; and that I must hand it out. “ Hand out my 
footing,” said I, puzzled, and appealing to the midshipman, “ What does 
he mean?” “He means that you must fork out a seven shilling bit.” 
I was just as wise as ever, nt stared very much; when Mr. Jenkins 
desired the other men to get half a dozen foxes and make a spread a 
of me, unless he had his parkisite. I never should have found out what 
it all meant, had not the midshipman, who laughed till he cried, at last 
informed me that it was the custom to give the men something to drink 
the first time that I came aloft, and that, if I did not, they would tie me 
up to the rigging. 

* This celebrated personage is the prototype of Mr. Nobody on board of a man- 
of-war. , 

+ Widow's men are imaginary sailors, borne on the books, and receiving pay and 
prize-money, which is appropriated to Greenwich hospital. 
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Having no money in my pocket, I promised to pay them as soon as I 

went below; but Mr. Jenkins would not trust me. I then became ee 
y, and inquired of him “if he doubted my honour.” He oe Lk 

« Not in the least, but that he must have the seven shillings be ore I 
went below.” “ Why, Sir,” said I, “do you know who you are speaking 
to? I am an officer and a gentleman. Do you know who my grand- 
father is ?” oe - 

“© yes,” replied he, “ very well. 

as Then, hots he, Sir?” replied I very angrily. 

“ Who is he! why he’s the Lord knows who. fanny 

“ No,” replied I, “ that’s not his name ; he is Lord Privilege.” (I was 
very much surprised that he knew that my grandfather was a lord. ) 
« And do you suppose,” continued I, “that I would forfeit the honour 
of my family for a paltry seven shillings ?” a 

This observation of mine, and a promise on the part of the midshipman, 
who said he would be bail for me, satisfied Mr. Jenkins, and he allowed 
me to go down the rigging. I went to my chest, and paid the seven 
shillings to one of the topmen who followed me, and then went up on the 
pearson ot to learn as much as I could of my profession. I asked a 
great many questions of the midshipmen relative to the guns, and they 
crowded round me to answer them. One told me they were called the 
frigate’s teeth, because they stopped the Frenchman's jaw. Another 
midshipman said that he had been so often in action that he was called 
the Fire-eater. I asked him how it was that he escaped being killed. 
He replied that he always made it a rule, upon the first cannon ball 
coming through the ship's side, to put his head into the hole which it 
had made ; as, by a calculation made by Professor Innman, the odds were 
32,647 and some decimals to boot, that another ball would not come in 
at the same hole. That’s what I never should have thought off. 





THE HOME OF HAPPIER DAYS. 


Yes, bright the velvet lawn appears, 
And fair the blooming bowers, 
Yet blame me not—I view with tears 
This scene of light and flowers ; 
Strangers possess my native halls, 
And tread my wonted ways ; 
Alas! no look, no voice recalls 
The home of happier days. 
The gay guitar is still in tune, 
The greenhouse plants are rare ; 
Glad faces throng the wide saloon, 
But none I love are there. 
Oh! give me Friendship's cherished tone, 
Give me Affection’s gaze ; 
Else 4! sad heart can never own 
The home of happier days. A 




















IRISH GRAND JURIES.—MR. STANLEY'S BILL. 


PART ITI. 


IT now remains for us to discuss the merits of Mr. Stanley's Bill, which 
professes to remedy the evils we have just exposed, 

The most prominent feature in it is the enlargement of the basis of the 
special sessions, and the transfer of the initiative as regards most of the 
public works from the jury to this courts The object of this adjustment 
is, we presume, to subject the administration of public business to public 
control. ‘That this is its intent we judge, if not from the indicative 
fitness of the means, at least from the conviction that nothing else could 
be contemplated. Let us examine whether the arrangement accom- 
plishes the purpose. 

The basis of the special sessions is extended. How is this eflected ? 
We shall let the Act speak for itself, leaving out for brevity the formal 
parts of it.“ And be it enacted that it shall be lawful for every justice 
of the peace in any county who shall be seised of freehold estates of the 
annual value of 300/. at the least, situate in the same county, or who 
shall be the heir-apparent of a person so seised, or who shall be possessed 
ofa term of years, whereof not less than fourteen years shall be unexpired, 
of the yearly value of £500 at the least in lands so situate, or who shall 
be a justice of the peace of a city and liberties, by virtue of any charter or 
charters incorporating the same; or who shall be a rector of any rectory 
of the yearly value of £300, within the county, county of a city, county 
of a town, &c. wherein he shall be a justice of the peace, or who being a 
justice in any county, &c. and bona fide residing cheretn, shall be agent 
to the owner of any estate situate therein, of the annual value of £6000 
or upwards, (whether such agent shall or shall not be seised or possessed 
in his own right of any estate,) to attend; and all such justices are here- 
by required to assemble from time to time, and to hold a special sessions 
for the purposes of this Act.” 

So it is through the medium of the county justice, the rector, and the 
agent, that justice is at last to be done to Ireland !—the special sessions, 
as at present constituted, being found to comprise too small a portion of 
the popular element, and consequently unfitted to be the depositary of 
public confidence. Such are the personages whom Mr. Stanley thinks 
fit to superadd, for the purpose of infusing into this tribunal a more 
national spirit, and making it the veritable organ of the community at 
large. Could the most foreboding anticipations of those who have all 
along distrusted the sincerity of the Irish Secretary have predicted that 
such a measure would issue from his hands ? Why, if the Bill were in- 
tituled “ An Act for diminishing the confidence of his Majesty's Subjects 
in his Majesty’s Government, in that part of the United Kingdom called 
Ireland,” we cannot conceive how that end could be more efficaciously 
accomplished than by the provisions we are now alluding to. 

That the admission of the individuals who form these several classes, to 
the bench at special sessions, will not eradicate or even reduce the mighty 
evil of private interest tampering with public duty, we take to be a fact 
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apparent to any one at all acquainted with the state of society in Ireland. 
Who is there, at this time of day, who is ignorant of the circumstance 
that the castes enumerated in the Bill are, along with the superior 
aristocracy, all component parts of one faction ? Without referring to 
Ireland in particular, but to human nature in general, are we not aware 
that, except on very rare occasions, the interests and prejudices of father 
and son are identified ? Who does not know that leaseholders of lands 
of the yearly value of £500 are in the league of the aristoctacy ? Is it 
not a well-ascertained fact that justices of the peace are either the mag- 
nates themselves, or persons who are invested with judicial powers on 
their recommendation, and therefore subservient to their views? Is it 
necessary to state here that the Irish clergy, alienated from the great bulk 
of the people by a hostile creed, adhere to the ascendant party by virtue 
of the same profession ? But if these observations be cogent and applicable 
in reference to these classes, how much more apposite are they when we 
direct our attention to the last tribe of notables with which Mr. Stanley 
winds up these chosen vessels? If good-fellowship and unanimity, im.- 
portant elements in the formation of a convivial party, are deemed to be 
those also according to which the court of special sessions, that is, in other 
words, a jury by proxy, is to be constructed, doubtless the company has 
been hitherto well assorted, and the admission of agents to this supple- 
mental jury room is only the consummation of the system. But if justice 
only can he evolved where room is left for the collision of opinion, 
and not where its congruity is specially secured, we must protest against 
the whole classification in cn and this last portion of it in particular. 
Why, what is a resident agent but the mere satellite, the automaton, the 
shadow of the proprietor ? Is any one simple enough to suppose that the 
former would contravene the wishes of the latter on the bench at special 
sessions? On the contrary, the landlord will use his interest to get his 
agent into the commission, assured that by thus entitling him to preside 
in this court, he will thereby gain an additional vote. These moral cal- 
culations are not a whit less certain than if they were pure arithmetic. 
Ifour steward, or our gardener, or our butler, do not ote biddine, we give 
them their discharge and send them about their business. Ditto our 
agent * If then all these classes belong to one faction, and that the 
faction of the present special sessions, how can Mr. Stanley profess to 
have widened its basis and made its construction more popular? What 
security for right conduct is here given ? The individuals = are to sit on 
the tribunal may be numerically augmented, it by no means follows that 
their inclination to dispense justice is thereby increased. If ten men are 
sure to decide as one, we would as soon, for our parts, have a dictator as 
a council of ten. The whole system amounts to giving each member 
three or four votes instead of one, and it does not necessarily follow that from 
having a variety of suffrages, they would have a diversity of opinion. 

* It may be well to state here, that these observations are by no means intended 
to reflect on non-resident agents. This is a class wholly distinct from that which 
the Act refers to, and one which we trust will soon supersede the latter in the ma- 
nagement of the rental of Ireland. Gentlemen by education and habits, and living 
generally in the metropolis, they take more unprejudiced views than are naturally 
held by those who, belonging to an humbler class in society, are brought up in the 
midst of the very faction they have to deal with. Both the tenant and the landlord 


benefit by the interposition of the non-resident agent—the one getting his land at a 
more moderate rate, and the other his gales without arrear. 
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An institution such as the court of special sessions may be subjected to 
constitutional control in only two legitimate ways, either by placing it 
immediately under Government itself, or by constructing it se arately on 
the principle of representation. <A third, but indirect, method is, by 
making the selection of those individuals who are to exercise its functions 
such as that their probable conduct in the discharge of the trust may be 
in as close approximation as circumstances will admit, to what the elective 
system, operating in a healthy state of society would ensure. We speak 
of an approximation of conduct, not persons; the just administration of 
affairs being the end sought, and the agency to secure that object under 
an irregular arrangement, being very different from what it would be under 
one which was legitimate. It is the latter line of policy which we take 
for granted Mr. Stanley has adopted ; not that we see any very discerni- 
ble traces by which we can recognise it, but because the two direct 
methods being clearly and studiously avoided, we know of no other em- 
barking any semblance of a constitutional principle, which he could have 
recourse to. That he has not legislated in its spirit, our previous obser- 
vations have, we conceive, fully shown. We are ready to concede that 
it is no easy matter to accomplish this adjustment. Being in itself ano- 
malous, its provisions are necessarily imperfect. If even those persons 
are in the first instance selected, who would have been chosen by suffrage, 
they are in the end, by the unlimited duration of their authority, and their 
consequent we, ewore liable to be rendered perhaps as little trust- 
worthy as if the bench had originally been filled at ries tb The peri- 
odical recurrence to elections, which representation implies, not only 
draws a constrained integrity out of fraudulence, but also keeps honesty 
honest. Perfect rectitude is only sustained by making the departures 
from it penal. 

But supposing that society is in that artificial state which makes the 
natural processes of law unsuitable. Supposing circumstances are such, 
that this indirect mode of subjecting a public organ to public control, is 
the only one which can be adopted, surely the object might be more 
closely approximated to than it has been by the means which Mr. Stanley 
has devised. Why is the qualification for those who are to preside in 
this court so high as £300 freehold and £500 leasehold? Why are not 
the better farmers admitted ? There are but few of this class in Ireland, 
but just sufficient to season the judicature of the session with somewhat 
of the salt of democracy. But, above all, Way 15 NoT THE CATHOLIC 
PRIEST GIVEN.A SEAT ON THE BENCH? Why is it, that up to this 
late day of emancipation and reform, that influential member of society 
has no political existence ? The social position of the Catholic priest in 
Ireland is such as would render his incorporation with the other members 
of the session in a great degree an antidote to the defects of this illegitimate 
arrangement. Originally constituted by circumstances the natural repre- 
sentative of the people, that relation still subsists in whatever capacity the 
exigences of the common weal require him to act. The voluntary ob- 
lations at the altar are the permanent grounds of his ae 
Owing to this perhaps wholesome alliance between the priesthood and the 
people, the Catholic pastor is that member of society to secure whose 
right conduct in the sdministration of the business of the community, the 


recurrence to elections is least necessary. It is no objection to ae that 
his income being dependent on the resources of the people, he wi 1 seek 
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to retrench necessary expenditure, in order that the fund from which he 
draws support may be more adequate to that purpose. The exclusion of 
a certain class, by reason of some defect in its constitution, might occasion 
a greater evil than its admission would have produced. Nay, its being 
rendered eligible might, and would, as in the case we allude to, serve, by 
the introduction of an antagonist vice, to eliminate that which had 
already existed. Much of the rationale of the selecting system con- 
sists in a balance of motives. We for ourselves conceive the proprietor 
of £500 per annum fee simple, to be actuated by certain views, in which 
private interest coincides with lavish expenditure. If it were only to 
negative these tendencies, we would introduce the neutralizing element of 
the private interest of the priest coinciding with undue thriftiness. We 
do not affect to misrepresent human nature, nor do we seek to screen any 
set of men from the general censure which lies over all, of consulting their 
own advantage in preference to that of the general weal. We would 
correct the prodigality of the aristocrat by the parsimony of the priest, 
and the parsimony of the priest by the prodigality of the aristocrat ; nor 
should we admit that the vice of one was a qualification, whilst that of 
the other was a disqualification. 

Another species of objection may be started to placing the Catholic 
priest on this tribunal. It may be said, that snch is the enmity which 
exists between him and the aristocrat, such is the contempt and aversion 
with which the aristocrat regards him, that he will never consent to be 
thus associated with him in the official discharge of any function. To 
this we answer, that every arrangement which tends to elevate the poli- 
tical condition of any order of men, proportionally removes the grounds 
of contumely. The mutual bearing and deportment which the several 
classes of society preserve towards one another, is a matter in the bands 
of the state. The elements of affinity and repulsion which in this relation 
appear intrinsic and irremoveable, vanish speedily at the fiat of an autho- 
rity which can confer distinction or inflict reproach. Let the priest be 
recognised by the state. Let him not be overlooked, or noticed only to 
be marked with a stigma. Let not enactments be passed referring to 
xational concerns, in which either his co-operation to attain these objects 
is specifically prohibited, or in which he is wholly passed over as an alien 
with whose volitical existence we are unacquainted. Give him position— 
locality—rank ; allow him to participate in the discharge of those honorar 
trusts which the laws award ; proclaim his citizenship—clothe him wit 
municipal titles—invest him with magisterial control—permit him, in 
common with others, to preside over the disbursement of the national 
treasures; and so sure as these things are worshipful among men, so 
sure will the aristocracy of Ireland make obeisance to the priest—will 
associate themselves with him in the exercise of the same jurisdiction ; 
and this, even if he should perform a score of masses for one he does now, 
and write popery on his frontlets and phylacteries. 
_ We conceive then, on the whole, that Mr. Stanley has signally failed 
in reducing the selecting system to practice, whether as regards the per- 
sonages he has chosen or those whom he has omitted. We doubt, how- 
ever, if any mechanism constructed on the principle of selection could 
work as well as that which was set in motion by the springs of Govern- 
ment itself, or which derived its energy from representation. 

Phat Government itself should immediate] y preside over the department 
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of taxation, is a proposition which, abstractedly considered, most ple 
would perhaps concur in. That it should administer one branch o fiscal 
economy and not another, seems to be an unnatural and capricious ar- 
rangement. It collects and expends this set of imposts, and why not that ? 
Why not the county cess as well as the excise? The French budget of 
finance includes not only what we specifically denominate the revenue, 
but the monies also which are levied for the prosecution of public works, 
The minister of commerce is as responsible for the collection and dis- 
bursement of funds for the building of a bridge, as the minister of war 
is of those for the equipment of an army. Here every thing is systematic 
and orderly. We confess we cannot see why this adjustment might not 
also be made in these countries. 

But in the collection and management of some taxes, the government 
machinery may be too costly, and the administration of a body of unpaid 
trustees on that account preferable. We doubt the conclusiveness of this 
position. State mechanism can be manufactured at all prices, and by 
and bye its market value will be considerably diminished ; whereas gra- 
tuitous labour suffers in this respect no change or fluctuation, but remains 
expensive as long as self-interest is the main-spring of human action. 
The only difference between the arrangements is, that in the one there is 
a limited salary, in the other unlimited peculation. Of this we are cer- 
tain, that no government process devised at this time of day, could exceed 
in costliness the present system of voluntary service. Where is the Irish 
Secretary ? where is the minister for Ireland? is not he the fit and proper 
person to preside over these matters, and is not his salary part of the cost 
of the machinery? Is the official denomination of this personage merely 
titular, or does it truly indicate the nature of his employment? Are his 
duties merely those of legislation, or are they not also executive? If he 
be a functionary whose real services at all correspond with his implied 
obligations, how could we better ensure the due administration of the 
trust we allude to, than by confiding it to his superintendence? If, on 
the other hand, the office of Secretary for Ireland be mere diplomatic 
emblazonry, in which is typified the profession of many things and the 
performance of none, can we too soon expose, or too speedily rid ourselves 
of the gross and baneful delusion? If Mr. Stanley be really inclined to 
serve Ireland, why does he delegate the care of her interests to others ? 
why does he not boldly recognize and proclaim himself the guardian of 
Ireland, jealous of dividing his sovereignty with inferior clubs and sub- 
ordinate juntas, and proceed to verify the legitimacy of his sway by re- 
linquishing the compter at Downing Street, and setting up his throne at 
Dublin castle, by constituting himself the executive, by making progresses 
through his dominions, ascertaining with his own eye his people’s wants 
and the island's resources, providing for the one, unfolding the other, and 
thus securing what the most august potentate may well emulate, the un- 
dying fame of having achieved the redemption of a nation? What a 
magnificent contrast would not this furnish to the career of the Peels, the 
Goulburns, and the Gowers! Here the master-spirit would be apparent. 
This is the mystery of genius; that splendid originality of purpose which, 
as illustrated by the statesman, breaks through the limits of convention, 
and expanding into philanthropy on a national scale, merges the reputa- 


tion of the diplomatist in that of the political philosopher. — is the 
x . 
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faculty, in comparison of which mere eloquence in debate or subtlety in 
council are but the dross and refuse of intellect. _ 

That the levy of the county cess and its expenditure should be subjected 
to the control of Government in general, and the Irish minister in par- 
ticular, is the arrangement which we should conceive analogy and the 
reason of the thing demand. But suppose some very sn go circum- 
stances attended this branch of economy; let us take for granted that 
owing to artificial causes it was inaccessible to the ordinary powers of the 
state, surely we are not therefore to put it outside the pale of all political 
conservation, and to leave it to the lawless depredations of every chance 
marauder. What provision does a free constitution immediately suggest 
for the emergency , Doubtless a supplemental system of representation. 
When Government, in the multitude of its administrative duties, finds 
that it has undertaken some, and those essential ones, which it cannot 
discharge, reverting to the spirit of its fundamental maxims, it re-deposits 
these trusts in the hands of the people, to be by them provided for, by 
methods analagous to those according to which the great body of their 
institutions are already established. Let the rate-payers be a constituency 
and the jury their elect. Is there any thing rash or unconstitutional in 
such an arrangement, or is it not rather what circumspection, deliberative 
wisdom, and the constitution demand? If we advocated a recourse to 
this principle in order to provide for ordinary wants, we might be accused 
of mooting momentous questions on slight occasions ; but when taxation 
is the ground on which we call for its adoption, we cannot conceive how 
any one can controvert the validity of the diem, except such as are hostile 
to the principle of representation itself, however or wherever applied. The 
dissimilarity between the old system and that which we propound, measures 
the vice of the former, and not the extravagance of the latter; unless that 
can be called extravagance which seeks to widen the interval between itself 
and error. When an institution is radically bad, the retention of any of 
its characteristic qualities serves only to taint without corroborating the 
work of reformation. We would retain a political evil, so as it was not 
a capital one, rather than by plucking it out place public order in jeopardy. 
In such cases not only must somewhat be sacrificed to usage and invete- 
racy, but even an integral principle may have to be immolated to secure 
conservation. Power on so large a scale must change hands transitionally 
rather than per saltum, even between the worst and the best administrators ; 
otherwise opinion runs riot, and public confidence is lost. ‘These maxims 
are however inapplicable to the reform of a minor institution under the 
safeguard of the state itself. In such cases that reform may even anti- 
cipate the growing spirit of the age, a supreme authority interposing to 
protect it. To those, however, who feel apprehensive in reverting, as in 
the method we are at present discussing, to popular elements, we may 
suggest, that representation is an expansive term, extending over the 
almost infinite space of universal suffrage, whilst it can also contract itself 
to all inferior dimensions until it evanesces in the constitution of a close 
borough. If the qualification requisite to entitle an individual to vote for 
Members of Parliament were deemed too low to give him the agen 
of choosing his baronial deputy, though we cannot see that it is, it might 
be raised to that a which should be deemed advisable. 

But the efficacy of the representative principle, it may be said, consists 
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in this, that the right conduct of the member elected is ensured by the 
penalty of his being rejected at successive elections if he shall have violated 
the trust committed to him. Now what penalty would it be to the aris- 
tocracy of an Irish county to forfeit their place on the panel, when that 

anel was elective? Would they not rather, indignant at such a change 
Sind made in the system, refuse to act as jurors, even if they were so 
appointed by the suffrages of the people ? 

n the same manner as we answered the objections urged against the 
admission of the priest to the bench at special sessions, by arguments 
drawn from social economy, so also do we reply to this. A public trust 
confers a public honor. The man who performs any tutelary function of 
society is placed on an eminence. So standing, he is respected, and being 
a. your he desires so to stand. ‘This is official aristocracy—a natura 
and a salutary institute, flowing from the theorem of healthy government. 
This is the new class of motives which would be brought into action by 
the reformation of the system. It is no argument that because more 
sinister views prevailed when less worthy objects were attainable, that these 
temptations being once removed, no principle of virtuous activity would 
remain. This is looking at human nature in a more invidious light 
than we, even in our scorn of suppositious morality, conceive at all 
consistent with truth. Where bad passions are ministered to, they will 
undoubtedly grow wanton. Being chastened and mortified, in the end 
they disappear, the energy which quickened them, and which is inde- 
structible in human nature, proceeding to impregnate and bring into 
operation their opposite propensities. 

Having now furnished a brief analysis of each of the methods, ac- 
cording to which the rural taxation of Ireland might be subjected to 
public control, we leave it an open question which would be the most 
adequate, any one of them being more eligible than that which Mr. 
Stanley has presented us with. 

The transfer of the initiative, as regards the works themselves, whe- 
ther great or small, from the jury to the special sessions, is a topic we 
need not dwell on. Our previous reasonings plainly show that such a 
provision must be wholly nugatory, where the individuals who preside 
in these two judicatures are either identical, or belong to the same fac- 
tion. The only effect of this new clause is to make the superfluity of 
the jury more apparent. wis J Mr. Stanley retains that machinery, 
after having rendered it utterly useless, we cannot take upon our- 
selves to explain, unless that superadding the spirit of the antiquarian 
to that of the statesman, he ms oe to preserve some relics of things 
obsolete. 

On the subordinate details of the measure, it is also unnecessary to 
comment. Being mere corollaries, as are all details, from the principle 
of the Bill, they are consequently inoperative when it is unsound. As 
an illustration, take the very specious clanse which enacts “ that all 
contracts shall be made on sealed tenders.” It is a ver one : 
it is, however, unfortunately a very useless one also. Whilst it stops up 
a chink through which corruption may penetrate, it leaves the po 
wide open. How can any arrangement of the kind profess to =e the 
evil of favoritism, the inquisitorial power itself being unreformed ? May 
not these justices at special sessions, upon each candidate in turn de- 
claring himself and bringing forward his sureties, reject them seriatim 
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until the favourite comes forward? Here is an epitome of the working 
of the system. ; 

One other topic is left to which we would allude. By a clause in 
the Act tenants at will, and from year to year, also those who hold 
under rack rents, are professed to be exonerated from the payment of 
county cess, authority being given them to deduct from the landlord’s 
gales, the amount of the sums levied by the collector. Whatever might 
have been done in past ages, when Acts of Parliament were deemed 
omnipotent, we were not, we confess, prepared to find in the nineteenth 
century the legislature interfering in private contracts, and dictating to 
any one on what terms he should make his bargain. As in all similar 
cases the assumption of the law was followed by its defeat, so also in 
this will its discomfiture be exhibited. The tenant at will and rack 
renter, notwithstanding the blundering benevolence of the Act, will still 
feel all the weight of taxation, his relief from the payment of county cess 
being balanced by an equivalent increase in his rent. The market-price 
of land depending, as it does, on the supply and demand, what is there 
in the Act, which altering that proportion, can cheapen or enhance it? 
The working of the tithe composition in Ireland—a system which 
embarks the same principle as that upon which this clause is con- 
structed—shows by anticipation how little the cotter would be benefited 
by Mr. Stanley’s philanthropy. It is now notorious, that the landlord 
indemnifies himself for what he loses through the change of tithe 
into acreage, by raising his rents proportionally. This clause, then, is 
at once futile and mischievous—mischievous, inasmuch as the appli- 
cation of any delusive remedy, under the colour of its being ade- 
quate, puts a stop to investigation, as if the evil had-been provided 

ainst. 

We must now leave the subject, although it is by no means ex- 
hausted, with Mr. Stanley and the public. Our observations having 
already run to a considerable length, we will at once conclude, by 


simply suggesting to the Irish Secretary a thorough reconsideration 
of his Bill. 
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CLAVERING’S AUTO-BIOGRAPHY, ' 


CONTAINING OPINIONS, CHARACTERS, &c. OF HIS 
COTEMPORARIES., 


My MS. collection of Historical Letters from the time of James I. is 
not inconsiderable : but they lie in the tower of a half-dilapidated castle 
which I possess, but want the means to repair or inhabit. I n my father's 
time an execution swept away a great part of the furniture. It was a 
sort of Castle Rack-rent. He was a man of an easy and confiding dispo- 
sition; and he possessed an opulent mshuinendbie, and by fits and 
starts we had lived in the blaze of fashionable life; but unluckily, he 
was “never upon the windy side of care;” so that he was at the 
mercy of every villain and extortioner, with whom his difficulties and 
his embarrassments led him to have dealings. Nor was his younger 
brother the least Jew, or usurer, or plunderer among them; he robbed 
and plundered by wholesale, while the minor fry only plundered and 
robbed bit-by-bit. This uncle William was an odious and disgusting 
character; his address was cold and formal; his figure was tall at 
gaunt ; I never knew a man to whom I had a much greater antipathy. 
He was selfish, greedy, and rapacious; and his ambition was to “ wive 
it wealthily ” and greatly ; and he married the daughter of an insolent, 
proud, and new house of Irish nobility; he was brought by them into 
the Irish Parliament in the year 178—; and in his speeches he be- 
trayed such ignorance, such folly, and such stupidity, that whenever he 
addressed the house his brilliant oratory was drowned in loud shouts of 
laughter, ridicule, and contempt. I think it was in the month of Angust 
1785, that I called upon him, and asked him whether he would come to 
an amicable settlement with my father upon some long disputed accounts 
—and which had been made out most fraudulently in his favour, by the 
combination of treacherous and rascally solicitors and executors, &c.— 
whether he would buy out and out those portions of land which he was 
most wrongfully and shamefully in possession of. He coldly answered 
me, that he would enter into no agreement; that he would do nothing. 
And he added, with affected pomp and dignity, that what a court of law 
awarded to his eldest brother, he might willingly have ;—knowing as the 
wretch did full well, that his brother had not the means to bring him 
into a court of justice—that he might claim and be put in possession of 
estates that had been iniquitously withheld from him and his children 
for years and years! He bowed me coldly and civilly out of the house, 
like the President de Harlai, vowing vengeance upon the child of his 
brother for disturbing for an instant his pleasant and happy equanimity. 
The last act of infamy and baseness towards his unfortunate and poverty- 
stricken brother, was to combine with a band of black sheep of the law 
to defraud him out of the last fragment of his unentailed estate : and in 
this he had his more than share. No lines are more applicable to any 
human being than these are to him: 


“ Prospero. Mark his condition, and the event ; then tell me 
If this might be a brother. 


! Continued from p. 154. 
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“ Miranda. I should sin 
To think but nobly of my grandmother: 
Good wombs have borne bad sons.” 


If his son, Lord C n, a proud and rotten-hearted lord, a furious 
and bigotted orangeman, a stern, unbending, and violent aristocrat, 
should read this character of his father, even he will not, cannot deny its 
truth and justice. But I have dwelt too long upon the cruelties, the 
knaveries, and the atrocities of this younger brother, who, among other 
virtues, pretended to deny and to disbelieve the high pretensions of the 
Claverings to baronial descent and honours. 

My sister ran away with a poor ensign, was left a pennyless widow 
with one son, and died of grief in 1779. ‘The boy was put into an Irish 
regiment in 1794, was cashiered for some petty pecuniary irregularity, 
went over to France, and joined the French army ; came back to Ireland, 
joined the rebels in 1797, was taken and shot. Most of my family have 

n Catholics; I, and my brothers and sisters were brought up Pro- 
testants, through the influence of the Annesleys. 

When the late Duke of Rutland came over to Ireland as Lord Lieu- 
tenant, about 1785 or 1786, he immediately noticed me; though he 
could not be ignorant thatI had been acting with the coalition in Eng- 
land, and the duke was sent over by Pitt, who had been first brought 
into parliament by the duke’s influence with Sir James Lowther. The 
duke and Pitt had been intimate at Cambridge; and the duke brought 
into public life, Ord, a fellow-Etonian, the son of an attorney at New- 
castle. Ord afterwards married a natural daughter of Charles, Duke of 
Bolton, and was at last himself created Lord Bolton in 1797, and got 
all the estates. He was an industrious man, of good secondary talents. 
He had a brother, an admiral, who married a Miss Frere, the sister of 
miner and the diplomatist, and who was created a baronet. 

he Duchess of Rutland, (only lately deceased,) was at that time a 
oe beauty. The duke, an amiable man, fell a sacrifice to the con- 
viviality. 

At this time I formed an acquaintance with Ord, which lasted till his 
death. I once em a month with him at Hackwood Park, near Ba- 
xe gt a I did not see there old Charles Powlett of Stoken, whom I 
had always heen accustomed to meet at the last Duke of Bolton's table. 
Charles was the son of the Duchess of Bolton, (Polly Peacham,) but 
before the marriage: scandal said that his real father was a Lord Tan- 
kerville; and he was much more like the Bennetts than the Powletts. 
He was a man of great wit, shrewd, wise, and social. 

The _ on misfortune of my life has been a duel in which I was en- 
gaged when I was a young man: yet I was in no degree to blame. A 
mutual attachment subsisted between a lady of beauty and rank, and me. 
A nobleman, rich and powerful, offered her his wag : after long persua- 
sion, and even duresse on the part of her parents and relations, she 
deserted me, and accepted him. I met her not long afterwards in a 
ewe assembly ; we entered into some short conversation; and the 

usband’s jealousy was instantly inflamed. He challenged me; I 
avoided to meet him as long as i could; but his insults became at last 





unbearable. We met at last; he fired at me with the most malignant 
aim ; I returned the fire in a purposed wrong direction: he fired again 
with equal aim: I knew him to be a good shot, and I then hit him in 
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the arm : the wound would not heal ; and after some months he lingered 
and died. His countess was so shocked at this, that she soon after sunk 
into a consumption, and did not survive him a year. 

I grieve for her yet: her image is engraved upon my heart: she was 
a simple, innocent, virtuous woman, of delightful manners, and attractive 
person. She had high blood in her veins, being of one of the most 
ancient Strongbowian families, that quartered the arms of Butler, De 
Burgh, Fitzgerald, Lacy, and Clare: but her house was then poor, and 
almost ruined. 

Once I remember talking about her to Caroline Symmons, who when 
a child had been noticed by her. Caroline was an exquisite poetess, 
and died, I think, at sixteen. Some of her ballads or songs are appended 
to one of Wrangham’s Seaton-prize-poems. Her father, Dr. Charles 
Symmons, a learned man, (a native of Pembrokeshire, I believe,) has 
not long been dead. He was a various writer in prose and poetry. 

I was once or twice in company with him; a slain, and rather vulgar- 
looking man. His brother, John Symmons, a book-collector, is pro- 
bably still living, at a great age. Dr. 8S. wrote the life of Milton—not a 
very good one. He had more learning aud industry than genius. 

knew how to hit the chords of Caroline Symmons's imagination, and 
I brought out sweet notes from her. 

I am rather fond of female authors, provided they are not pedantic. 
I was once in company with the Miss Burys—clever women—but 
whom Lord Orford spoiled, and made affected and conceited. Tall ladies 
—no beauties! Their father was with them—any thing but literary 
himself. 

As to old John Aikin with his great bottle-nose, he was a sensible 
literary labourer; but deficient in vigour and fire. He was dull in 
conversation : so was his sister Mrs. Barbauld, with her little dissenting 
parson for a husband, whom she could put into her pocket; but she 
was a good poetess, and an excellent prose writer. 

Mrs. Chapone was somewhat crooked in person, and a little so in 
temper and mind. She was one of the ancient family of Mulso, of 
Northamptonshire. 

Fat old Captain Grose, the antiquary, was as good-humoured as he 
was droll. I remember him in lodgings at his publisher's, Hooper, in 
Holborn ; and I attended the sale of his drawings. He left a son, 
General Grose, and a daughter, who I think married Mr. Singleton, 
Captain of Landguard Fort in Suffolk, and was mother, (if I mistake 
not,) of the present Archdeacon Singleton, late private secretary to the 
Duke of Northumberland in Ireland,—an agreeable man, full of wit and 
anecdote, whom I have seen at the castle. 

When in London, many years ago, I used to be in the habit of spend- 
ing much time at the British Museum. There I saw numerous literati, 
with whom I had no personal acquaintance. There I continually sat 
opposite to Joseph Ritson, a strange little, ugly, half-deformed creature, 
bitter, goggling, and self-conceited, snuffling over an old, ill-written 
manuscript, and poring to find out that some word had been inaccurately 
transcribed for the printed copy,—a consonant omitted, or a vowel filled 
"p in the orthography—and then accusing the editor of a moral crime. 

e had no quality of mind but industry, and got credit which he did not 
deserve. But I ought not to be so severe ;—the poor creature was msane. 
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There sat D'Israeli, daily extracting from the voluminous MS. letters 
of James I. and Charles I. There sat William Gifford, preparing notes 
for his “ Massinger.” There sat Joseph Haslewood with his old editions 
of Juliana Berners—the Mirror for Magistrates—and the Palace of 
Pleasure. There sat Octavius Gilchrist of Stamford, with his apparatus 
of Ben Jonson's—eager, quick, censorious, and captious. There sat 
Thomas Park of Ham » with his royal and noble authors. There 
sat little Richard Polwhele, fair-haired, and weak-eyed—distrait, im- 
patient at the dull task of dusty manuscripts, lost perhaps in a_ poetical 
flight, and wandering in spirit on the bank of some river in Cornwall. 
There sat the Rev. James a large, heavy black man, scarred 
with the small pox, copying Sir William Burrell’s Sussex Collections. 
There sat old Hasted, the Kentish historian, a short man, high-shoul- 
dered, with long face, and large features. There sat Thomas Blore, and 
old Sam Denne. There sat Stebbing, Shaw, and Ormerod, the Cheshire 
antiquary. There sat Clutterbuck, and John Brand, Richard Gough, 
aud John Nichols. Occasionally came Dunham Whitaker from York- 
shire, and Davies Giddy now and then popped in his head: and tall 
George Chalmers sometimes ferreted through an old folio. Utterson 
sought for a new reading for his Lord Berners; and Mr. Brydges of 
Denton revelled in the amplitude of the genealogical volumes, transcrib- 
ing with a hurried pen, and seeming as if he wanted in his eagerness to 

them all in one coup / 

e MSS. in the British Museum are a noble national collection ; but 
there is an immense quantity of trash among them. Great numbers of 
the pedigree books, and copies of visitation books, are merely transcripts 
of one another, without addition or variation, and serve only to take up 
space, and waste the time and labour of a searcher. These should be 
carefully collated, and the mere copies removed. 

I am not sure that any work of great merit has owed much of its ma- 
terials to the British Museum. Men of modern literature consider those 
materials chaff, not grain. The apparatus of modern books is greatly 
augmented ; some years ago it was deficient, at least, in foreign litera- 
ture. Men of the Belles Lettres, therefore, did not much frequent this 
depository. 

As to the Belles Lettres, the common opinion is, that they have 
greatly advanced in tle present century. I do not think so. The 
greater part of the modern composition is meretricious. The mob-taste 
at present rules. 

ore the Union, I was offered a seat for a borough in the Irish Par- 
liament, 7 a noble boroughmonger, but I would not accept it. The Irish 
Houses of Parliament were bear-gardens. Irishman as I am, I have al- 
ways preferred English society. 

was hospitably received in England when a boy, by that strange and 
lively old general, O’Hara, Lord Tyrawley, who lett a host of natural 


children ; among the rest, the late General O’Hara, Governor of Gibral- 

tar. I remember Lord Tyrawley once carried me to visit the witty Lord 

Chesterfield at his villa on Blackheath. He was then a little, ugly, cere- 

monious, deaf old man, with a great wig; and I was soon tired of my 

visit. Lord T. was a greater talker even than his living countryman, 

“x a Sir J. D., whose amusing conversation has often made me 
ugh. 
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Noll Goldsmith, whom, I think, Horace Walpole called an inspi 
idiot, introduced me to Dr. Percy, afterwards Bishop of aaeenines 
of minor ingenuity, but of an offensive vanity, mt & most profuse fol- 
lower and flatterer of rank. He was son of a tradesman, (I think a 
linendraper,) of Worcester, but claimed to be a remote branch of the 
Northumberland family, and was made chaplain to Duke Hugh (Smith- 
son.) John Charles Brooke, the herald, told me, that afver he was 
elevated to the Irish prelacy, he persecuted him to furnish him with 
genealogical anecdotes of the Grenville family, that he might recommend 
himself to the lord lieutenant, the new M of B , whose passion 
was the history of his own family ; who, after all, were only Buckingham. 
shire squires, of a secondary class. But still the bishop was a man of 
taste, and a good poetical antiquary ; but neither deep, nor original. 
Brooke was killed at the theatre in the Haymarket, by a destructive rush 
at the opening of the doors, (about 1794.) He was a man of eminence 
in his profession, but had some of the avid propensities, of a collector of 
rarities! He had in his manners and person nota little of the artificial 
coxcomb. ‘The Duke of Norfolk was his patron and crony. At that 
time, or not long before, the duke suffered his next collateral heir to the 
honours, to carry on a mean trade at Dublin. At that time, the places 
in the Herald’s College were, I believe, sold. Brown, Garter King, had 
been a land-surveyor, and Heard had been a petty officer in a merchant- 
ship. Warburton, the collector of the old plays, had been a projector in 
various ways, and had many disputes with his brother heralds. See his 
Map of Middlesex. William Oldys, Norroy, who died an old man, 
about the accession of George III. was a bibliographer and biographer, 
—See his Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. | 

When I was encamped at Shornecliffe in Kent, I went to visit for a 
few days a captain in the navy, (a ac en nam. at Sandwich. As 
he knew me to be fond of genealogy, he carried me over to a gentleman 
of that neighbourhood, a great collector, of the name of Boteler, then a 
magistrate of the county, son of a man called the walking apothecary, 
and who had been in that line himself. I was disappointed ; his talent 
seemed to be confined to the search of a few parish registers, and petty 
manorial deeds of the neighbourhood. He had married a daughter of 
Captain John Harvey, who fell in Lord Howe's victory of 1794, of which 
name he was not a little proud, and which he introduced on every occa- 
sion. He traced his descent back in that neighbourhood for two or three 
centuries, as entitled to bear arms, which made him think himself supe- 
rior to all the gentry of the province, whose title to these insignia was of 
a later date. He left sons, of whom one was distinguished in the navy, 
and lately died in the Heela. ’ 

I was accustomed to explore the country round Shornecliffe. Folke- 
stone was scarcely more than a mile ; here was born the celebrated phy- 
sician, Dr. W. Harvey, who called it the Montpelier of England. In 
Folkestone church is buried the Rev. W. Langhorne, with a poetical 
epitaph by his brother, Dr. John Langhorne, whose celebrated stanza, 
“Cold on Canadian Hills,” &c. recollected and appropriated to Walter 
Scott when a boy, first drew Burns’ notice to t is then unsuspected 
genius, who has for twenty years blazed on the world. 

I have had the delight of enjoying Sir Walter's company, and can bear 
testimony to the appropriate brilliance of his conversational powers. 
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In passing the country from Folkestone to Dover, taking it inland six 
or seven miles from the sea, there is not a oy eo seat. The 
principal estate round Folkestone belongs to Lord Radnor, whose ances- 
tor, a silk merchant, is said to have won it at the gambling-table about 
one hundred and forty years ago, of old Sir Basil Dixwell, of Broome, 
whose grandfather acquired riches, as is said, hereabouts, by smug- 
gling, and built Broome-house with the spoils in the time of Charles T. 

‘When I frequented the British Museum, one of the officers in attend- 
ance was the Rev. Thomas Maurice, the poet, who died about 1824. He 
had been a wild, thoughtless man, whom a little too much wine made 
full of mad projects. He was a scholar, and sonorous versifier, but no 

nius. He studied oriental literature, and wrote some books about the 

indoos, of which I forget the titles. He was a little pert-looking man, 
with something like monkey features, but said to be good-natured, and 
open-hearted. I had scarcely any acquaintance with him. 

There was also Beloe, one of the editors of the British Critic, a char- 
latan in literature, looks, manners, and, as I have heard, in conduct a loose, 
superficial talker and writer; the son of a man who kept a little shop at 
Norwich. A posthumous autobiography of him was given, called 
Memoirs of a Sexagenarian, or some such title, full of inaccuracies, and 
feeble gossip. 

There was also Archdeacon Nares, his associate in the British Critic ; 
a sounder man, but rather conceited and heavy. Some good articles 
were occasionally contributed to the British Critic. I am not aware that 
any good ones came from the editors themselves. 

i John Leyden the poet came to London, about 1803, in his way 
to India, I met him in company more than once. He was full of eccen- 
tricities, and of a boyish exuberance of spirits, which led him sometimes 
to make himself very absurd; but he had a beautiful genius, and, I be- 
lieve, an excellent heart. His Scenes of Infancy is a poem which has 
never attracted sufficient fame. His short poem to Lady Raffles, begin- 
ning “ Malayer’s Woods,” is pathetic, and sometimes sublime. 

Since I wrote the greater part of my former sheets, I have made a 
short trip to Geneva, (for I can only keep myself alive by being always 
in motion.) I found that Simond the traveller was lately dead of apo- 

lexy. I saw old Bonstetten, of whose death I have lately heard, then 
ively, in his eighty-seventh year, gay as a boy, and smooth-faced as 
a lad of twenty ; coquetting with girls, and paying compliments to the 
fairest in the room, ne of his vanities was, (for he had many vanities,) 
to talk of his friend Gray, the poet. 

Professor Rossi, an eminent jurist, a Bolognese by birth, was now the 
litterateur the Genevans looked up to; and De Candolle, the botanist, 
was another of their gods. Sismond was absent. Dr. Ivernois was still 
living at the age of seventy-four or seventy-five. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ARTICLE “ON HOSPITAL 
ABUSES.” 


To the Editor of the Metropolitan. 


Sir, 


InsTITUTIONS for the humane purpose of giving, to the sick poor, 
il gy medical relief, must, one would d priori have sa, 
ormed an exception to the very common-place proverb, that “ in this 
world there is no good without an alloy of evil.” Alas! they appear to 
afford a most striking illustration of its truath—got up as they are, in 
most instances, by medical men for selfish purposes, the ostensible 
object becomes subordinate, and charity is oa a cloak to avarice, and 
even to meaner and baser passions. ‘That a great number however of 
the supporters of hospitals and dispensaries are actuated by the purest 
motives, none can doubt; nor in fact would such institutions, if their 
affairs were properly administered, fail in conferring great and unmiti- 
, a benefit; but if subscribers imagine, when their donations are 
eposited, and their names enrolled in the list of governors, their work 
is complete, and will yield the fruits expected, they are egregiously mis- 
taken, and the delusion cannot too soon be corrected. They ought to 
know, or must be taught, that the best institutions may be rendered 
worse than useless by misdirection, that they will not only fail in their 
own fair promises, but may occupy the place of others which might be 
guided by discretion. From the high ground the great medical charities 
of this country assume, and from the extent of their influence, it is 
most especially necessary that they should be conducted with the strictest 
impartiality and the soundest judgment. 
t was then, Mr. Editor, with mingled feelings of grief and joy, that 
I read the paper in the last number of Tae MeTRopo.iran, entitled 
“ Hospital Abuses,”"—grief at finding, fearfully realized, the suspicions 
long entertained of the unjustness and manifold evils resulting from the 
present system pursued in the management of hospitals—joy that so 
able and earnest an expositor had been found to throw the light of the 
press upon it. 
I am perfectly satisfied that to accomplish a great and beneficial 
change in medical education, by which the public would be incalculable 
gainers, nothing more is wanted than a little discussion, conducted, as 
all discussions ought to be, in the most liberal and candid spirit, at the 
same time with a sincere desire to arrive at truth, and, what is really 
best for the community at large, paying no regard whatever to claims 
of privilege, plunder, and monopoly, by the selfish few. Such a dis- 
cussion has been commenced in your pages, and although I could be 
perfectly satisfied, were it altogether conducted (for it is to be hoped he 
will return to the charge) by the writer who has made so admirable a 
beginning, I trust a few observations, on several important —_ which 
have been left untouched, may not be without their use. I particularly 
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allude to the great portion of deaths in the close, compared with those 
in the more open hospitals, and the pro riety, nay, the absolute neces- 


sity of directing the attention of the legislature to the whole system 
and its bearings, not merely on science, but on humanity and mo- 
rality. 

The paper, to which I consider this communication only as a sup- 
plement, rs strong internal evidence of having proceeded from the 
pens of a practical man, who belongs to the class denominated 
“ general practitioners.” Some considerable asperity is displayed towards 
physicians and pure surgeons, but although belonging to one of these 
classes, candour compels me to admit that there is great cause of com- 

laint : it is unquestionably too much the practice all over the country 
bor the physician and surgeon to labour for the degradation of the sur- 
pisnanaladie, to withdraw from him the confidence of the public, 
unhappily with too much success. No means are so effectual in ac- 
complishing this iniquitous and execrable measure, as_ the baneful 
influence they exercise in the management of the public hospitals. Per- 

tually extolling the benefits to be derived from attending these esta- 
lishments, the idea is industriously spread abroad that the knowledge 
which is thus acquired—the witnessing the numerous and varied diseases 
contained within their walls—is in a great measure necessary to practise 
the healing art with success; and yet, “ tell it not in Gath,” they are 
ready to fight to the last gasp for the exclusive privilege of admission to 
the tm any restriction upon which, on their own showing, is 
utterly at variance with the public good. If knowledge is to be ac- 

siok in these institutions, why should all be prohibited but a favoured 

w from access to them? The physician and pure surgeons, an incon- 
siderable fraction of the profession, have, however, so well played their 
cards, that laws and regulations exist in the great majority of hospitals 
for the exclusion of the general practitioner, for depriving him of all 
advantage to be derived from witnessing the cases of disease, or post- 
mortem examinations occurring within these public charities. People 
talk with indignation of the odious and demoralizing game laws, but the 
manorial rights assumed by the privileged few in the medical profession 
-~ the hospitals, far exceed in cruelty and oppression that iniquitous 
code. 

But, as if it was not sufficient to exclude the general practitioner 
from all participation in the benefits resulting from attendance on the 
hospitals, another device of late years has been hit upon to curtail still 
further their sphere for improvement in practical details. I allude to 
dispensaries ; and if any one will take the trouble of looking into the 
history of these charities, it will be found that nine-tenths of them owe 
their origin to some designing physician, whose general character is 
rather that of cunning and selfishness than philanthropy. I do not 
deny that in very large towns, where a vast number of individuals are 
congregated from _— corner of the British islands, charities of this 
description are eminently useful; but in the smaller and moderate sized 


cities and towns, they are, I deliberately assert, nuisances. Here, with 
rare exceptions, there are no sick poor who have not their parish surgeon 
at hand—here, if there should happen to be any unfortunate without 
this resource, his situation speedily becomes known to those who are at 
all times prompt in their relief—here, too, no medical man, (set aside 
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philanthropy,) who values his reputation, dare refuse his aid—and here 

also, the field is so very limited, that giving a monopoly of the practice 
among the lower ranks to one practitioner, is sensibly felt by the others 

and altogether deprives the younger of the means of becoming useful 
either to themselves or to society. There is at the same time, it will 
hardly be denied, with the really necessitous, an afflux of patients to 
dispensaries, whose circumstances might well enable them to employ the 
junior class of general practitioners, who thus suffer materially b pecu- 
niary deprivation, at the very time, too, when they can least bear it. 
This is an evil—but a still more serious evil to those just entering upon 
their professional career, is the circumscription of their field—though no 
upholder of “ rights divine,” I will say their legitimate field—for obser- 
vation and experience. 

I am wandering on, however, without adverting to what I think the 
great omissions in the paper alluded to; the first of which is the evil 
the close hospital system inflicts upon the poor patients themselves. 
Those who recollect the horrifying and disgusting facts brought to light 
by the parliamentary inquiry into the state and mode of managing i 
natic — will at once give this subject their most earnest considera- 
tion. The facts, as they really exist, are no other than would be in- 
ferred by every one who had any knowledge of human nature. The 
wards in the close hospitals are comparatively filthy and ill ventilated — 
the nurses are less attentive—there is more petty thieving—the patients 
are more indifferent to the casual wants of each other, all bears a 
wretched and sombre appearance, morally and physically exerting an 
injurious influence on the health of the inmates. But the climax of 
the charge is, that the medical and surgical officers do most slovenl 
perform their duties-—-that in the close hospitals many patients perish 
annually from want of the proper remedies being applied to their parti- 
cular case, merely because the physician or surgeon having no check 
or control, knowing that his practice will never see the light, or be 
brought into discussion, or in any way exposed, however bad, do not 
give themselves the trouble to investigate properly the nature of the 
case. In the very city from whence I write, there are some hospital 
medical officers who will “ knock off” (that’s the slang) a few dozen 
pauper patients in fewer minutes ; yet these very men are found devoting, 
from day to day, an hour, or an hour and a half, to the investigation of 
a private patient, more especially if this patient should be in the better 
ranks of life, and live in some prominent situation, where the car- 
riage may ply to and fro, ever and anon drawing up at the sick man’s 
door. Here then are the horns of the dilemma; either half a minute is 
amply sufficient time to ascertain the real nature of all complaints, and 
the hour is humbug, or the latter time is often required fully to investi- 
gate a case, and the paupers are neglected. Truth and propriety, in 
this instance, as in many others, lie within extremes: there is humbug 
in the one, and profligate carelessness in the other: the former may 
go on and flourish, but we are bound by every dictate of humanity to 
check the latter; and no better check will be found than the admis- 
sion of a few intelligent pupils, not the apprentices of the surgeons, to 
the hospitals. Let it not be said that the access of students would 
hurt and disturb patients; against this I appeal to statistics, and it 
will be allowed that of all cases, fevers are those which ought to be 
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the most injuriously affected. Well, then, durin the years 1817 and 
1818, a virulent fever prevailed epidemically in Edinburgh, when 3,453 
cases were treated in the hospitals daily, attended by several hundred 
students, and only 189 of the whole died. No close hospital can show 
so small a proportion of deaths ; it then follows that by opening the 
hospitals to pupils, among other benefits, many lives are saved to the 
tients. 
Pn The next point is, the necessity of appealing to the legislature _ 
the subject. True, the government of hospitals is generally vested in 
a uumerous body of subscribers, who, it might be supposed, could have 
no other interest than that of the charity and the public to serve: this 
natural theory is contradicted by fact; for in practice it is found that 
the medical officers, by their friendships or ties, some with corporations, 
others with the clergy, some with the indefatigable “ saints,” by their 
extensive professional connexions, and let me add, by their very in- 
dividual respectability, render appeal to the governors useless, in all 
things connected with the hospitals. The influence of the medical 
officers is paramount, in fact, they themselves form the majority of the 
weekly and quarterly boards; it is then hopeless to ask reform from 
the members for schedule A, in which light, whilst considering this 
question, it is clear the physicians and surgeons must be pont, Row 
But it is asked, would you have the legislature interfere with private 
roperty, and hospitals are the property of the governors? I am no 
awyer, and perhaps I may be wrong in doubting this: it strikes me, 
however, that the governors are the trustees, not the owners, of the 
property belonging to these charities, that they dare not pervert, that 
they dare not destroy it, that the fee-simple of it rests with the public 
for specific purposes; and, besides, certain bodies corporate of physi- 
cians, surgeons, and apothecaries, artificial creatures of the law, are 
endowed by the legislature with the power of controlling the practice of 
medicine in England and Wales, which bodies render imperative 
attendance on these hospitals as a qualification for examination to 
procure leave to practice. Does it not then follow, that the law consti- 
tutes the hospitals public schools of medicine, and that the legislature 
has a right to inquire how these are conducted? I not only think 
so, but firmly believe there will be no reform in the fee-demanding 


system, until its baneful operation is laid open by a parliamentary 
inquiry. 


MEDICcUsS. 
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